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BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 


$2.50 per year. 
Weekly. | Single Copies, 6 Cents. 


ome New Books 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By JouN BACH MCMASTER, Professor of American History in the University of Pennasylvania- 
Profasely illustrated. Price, #1.00. 


Remarkable for its wonderful power of condensation, force, and insight; its fascinating literary style; 
its unequale presentation of the social, political, industrial, and financial history of the American people 
from Colonial days to the present time. 


‘* MeMaster’s School History of the United States is not only an admirable literary performance, it is 
also a workable text-book whose use will result in clear comprehension of the sequence and relative impor- 
tance of the shifting scenes of our history. I predict that it will meet the heartiest welcome from teachers 
F that has ever greeted a schoo] history.”—- CHARLES W. COLE, Supt. of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. 


| JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D., editor of Harper’s Readers; author of Old Greek Stories, Old Stories 
of the East, The Book Lover. 


The unusual freshness and charm of the reading matter, the copious introduction of selectious of gen- 
uine literary value, the gradation and general pedagogical excellence, the rare beauty of the numerous 
colored plates and engravings, render this series the foremost exponent of modern methods in teaching 
reading. Eight books — one for each year: First Year, 25c.; Second Year. 35c.; Third Year, 45c.; Fourth 
Year, 45c.; Fifth Year. 45c.; Sixth Year, 50c.; Seventh Year, 50c.; Eighth Year, 50c. For the convenience 
of ungraded schools, the first seven books will also be bound in five volumes, as fullows: First Year, 
25c.; Second Year, 35c.; Combined Fourth and Fifth Years, 70c.; Combined Seventh and Eighth Years, 80c. 

* The public is to be congratulated on receiving from your press Baldwin’s School Reading by Grades. 
In mechanical execution, illustrations, gradation, and literary merit, this series of readers was considered 
the best adapted to the needs of our public schools. We have adopted Baldwin's School Reading by Grades 
for use in the public schools of Buffalu.’”—HENRry P. EMERSON, Supt, of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS. 


A collection of upybomentery Readings in Classic Tales and Folk Lore, History, and Nature Study, 
prepared by the most skillful writers for the young. Profusely illustrated with original drawings 
and reproductions of famous works of art. Fifteen volumes now ready. Send for catalogue. 
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Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropaedia,_ - - $1.25 
Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition, - - 
Merrill’s Fragments of Roman Satire, - 


in every department constantly issued. Largest list from wh 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Catalogues, circulars, and Bulletin of New Books on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


for the New Year 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


By JAcQUES W. REDWAY, F. R.G.S. With numerous maps and illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 


The first real embodiment of the new methods in Geography. Simple, inductive, natural treatment. 
The study of man in his geographic, industrial, and commercial relations. Topical treatment. Maps otf 
corresponding divisions on same scale, facilitating comparison of areas. Topical outlines for language 
work. Constant exercises in correlation and comparison. . 


Hon. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, U.S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C., says of the Nutural 
Elementary Geography: ‘ School geography should treat of the earth as the home of man. » « 1 COn- 
gratulate you that you have combined these topics in a proper manner, and on a plan well adapted for use 
in school grades in which the book is to be used.” * 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC. 
By FREDERIC H. RIPLEY and THOMAS TAPPER. 


Simplest and best. Every indication points to this series as the coming standard of music instruction 
in American schools. The plan is similar to graded course of literary readers Each step tends to cultivate 
the power to do, and develops independent power in the pupil. Many helpful and novel devices for 
teachers. Musical and literary selections of the highest quality. The Course comprises Primer and First 
Reader, each 30c.; Second, Third. and Fourth Readers, each 35c.: Fifth Reader, 50c.; Advanced Reader, 
$1.00 ; Charts — Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each $4.00. 


PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD BOOK. price, 25 cents. 


A thoroughly modern speller; cojrdinating orthography, penmanship, punctuation, pronunciation, 
definition, language work, synonyms, etc. 


MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHIIETIC. Price, 35 cents. 


The latest addition to Dr. Milne’s well-known successful series of mathematical text-books. 


**T would be glad to have every boy who comes to us have, before coming, a thorough drill in this ex- 
cellent little book,’—J. G. ESTILL, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


OTHER IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Edgren and Fossler's Brief German Grammar, - - 


3.75 
Cremieux and Decourcelle’s L'Abbe Constantin, - - 


The American Book Company publishes the largest number of the best books in all branches, adapted to every grade 
of publie and private schools, Academies, Normal Schools, High Schools, and Colleges. 


New Books to meet new demands 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices, 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


ich te make selections, 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


UPSIDE DOWN 


IN ONE SENSE OF THE WORD, IN THAT THEY HAVE BEEN ENTIRELY 
REVISED AND REPRODUCED BY CHILDREN THEMSELVES, 


THE Famous SANTA ROSA REPRODUCTION STORIES: 


Columbus — Captain John Smith — Wyles Standish — Benjamin Franklin. 
1 Vol. 


Cloth. Net Introduction Price, 36 cents. 


From tHe Prerace: — ‘‘ Between the first-year period and the 
fifth school year there exists at present a gap, both in the child’s 
ability to read and in the market supply of books which he can read. 
The child during these years is hungering for stories, especially for 


Jo 


story was first related to the pupils in the very best form possible; 
these pupils were from seven to nine years of age. Some days later, 
after the story, tts form of presentation and language, the reproduc- 
tions have been called for, both oral and written. 


Book VI. of The World and Its People. By MARY CATE SMITH. 328 pp.j 8 color pages, reproductions of masterpieces, etc. 32 cents, Sir Roger De Coverley Papers, MILTON’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and 

‘ over 80 illustrations. 60 cents. A Second Reader. 160 pages. Over l0illustrations, including & color | lI., Is cents each; MACAULAY’s Essay on Addison, BURKE'S Speech on 
The story of the vast continent, where religion and civilization had es, reproductions of masterpieces, etc. 40 cts. the Conciliation of the American Colonies, POPE’s Homer's lliad, Books 

~ their birth, leads us with increasing interest from the palm groves of A Pi rd Reader. 224 pages. Beautifully illustrated with reproduc- Ree im XXIV., 24 cents each; SHAKESPEARE'S Macbeth, 30 cents; 
sunny Ceylon to the Arctic tundras of Siberia; from the tea gardens of tions of masterpieces, portraits of authors, etc. 50 cts. SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson, 36cents; TENNYSON’S The Princess, 28 cents, 


First Lessons, 36 cents; Glimpses of the World, 36 cents; Our with reproductions of masterpieces and portraits. 60 cents. This book will be found invaluable to the student of literature. It 

2 Own Country, 50 cents; Our American pognners, 60 cents;/ 4 Reader for Sixth Grades. 320 pages. Beautifully illustrated presents three courses of reading: (1) The masterpieces of our litera- 

Modern Europe, 60 cents; Views in Africa, (2 cents. with portraits and originals. 60 cents. ture in five periods, from colonial times to date; (2) Contemporary 

’ Jn press.. A Reader for Seventh Grades.—A Reader for Higher | 4 merican tiction; (3) The best short stories. The selections have been 

‘ The Child S First Studies in Music. Grades. made he great care and judgment; they represent the best products 
W.CoLE. Charts: With supporter, $6.00. Songs: The Plant Baby and Its Friends of American literature. 

4 This series presents the sim jest principles of 

te Both oxersizes oun songs have | By KATE LOUISE’ BROWN. Smalldto. 155 pages. Cloth, 48 cents. A |_ Elements of Constructive Geometry. 
s been carefully adapted tochildren. The charts are beautifully illus- ae nature book for primary grades; exquisitely illustrated | Inductive}y presented. By WILLIAM NOETLING, A. M., C. E., State | ™ | 
il- & e, trated, The k contains, with the songs, instructions to teachers. and bound. Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 12mo, 62 pp. Cloth, 36 cents. 
i Publishers of School and College Text-Books, Music Instruction York, Philadelphia. 


ond Anof ‘true’ stories. 


‘* These reproductions have been material for the most careful 
** This book is designed to meet this end. Itis practically.written 


study sto essential elements of plot, salient points of interest, and 


by children. | especially the words and forms of expression used by the children. 
‘* The method of the book’s production has been as follows :— The * Less than 750 words are used in the entire series.” 
Pp 


This book will be welcomed by the teachers and found of the greatest possible value, as it gives, in 
the form of history stories of great vaiue in themselves a reader for this grade of children 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 3 & 5 West i8th St., New York. 


YOU SEND 


haste and a bad pen,’ for everybody knows they are exactly right. 
every one else. + + + 


“WESTERBROOK & CO’s 


a box of ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS, 


your correspondent will not be able to make the hackneyed plea, “ Excuse 
They will be sure to please him and 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


YOUR FRIEND 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL VALUE. 


Australia and the Islands of the Sea. Stepping Stones to Literature. The Silver Series of English Classics. 


Boo ’ “ ts People. By EVA M.C. KELLOGG. Edited | By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and} Edited by ALEXANDER S. TWOMBLY, Professor F. L. PATTEE, and 
Se each lied Master Gaston Normal School. 12mo, 488 7 CHARLES Rh, GILBERT, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. others. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. 

., cloth, 150 illustrations; 4 maps. Introductory price, 68 cents. Reasons for the remarkable success of this new series of readers: This series was prepared to meet the requirements of the Commis- 
Braphic pen-pictures of strange places and stranger peoples in all 41) They provide a carefully graded reader for each of the eight | sion of American Colleges on Co lege Entrance Examinations. It fur- 
lobe; full of novelty and diversity. Australia’s won-| years’ grades. (2) They are more practical. The authors know what | nishes editions of standard classics in the best possible form for read- 

eatures, its marvelous resources, are sketched with | children like and what they need, (3) They furnish more reading mat-| ing and study. ; com i ; 
ter and of better literary Naw Aer any other series. (4) They are 12 volumes now ready: WEBSTER’S First Oration on Bunker Hill 

Life in Asia. 


of the 
erful natural 


great clearness. more fully and more beautifully illustrated than any other series. Monument, MACAULAY’S Eseay on Milton, DE QuINCEY’S Kevolt of the 


A First Reader. 128 pages. Over 120 beautitul illustrations, including | Tartars, COLERIDGE’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, ADDISON'S 


China and Japan to barbaric Persia and the Holy Land, dear to all 


Christendom. ’ : 
Other volumes of this valuable series 


A Fourth Reader. 320 pages. Beautifully illustrated with repro- 
ductions of masterpieces, portraits of authors, ete. 6 


cts. Reading Courses in American Literature. 
A Reader for Fifth Grades. 320 pages. beautifully illustrated 


Geographical Readers: By Professor F. L. PATTEE. 12mo, 55 pp. Cloth, 36 cents. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Boston, Chicago, New 


Books, Charts, Books of Reference, and Teachers’ Helps. 
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END FOR 


The Boston Collection 
of Kindergarten Stories, 


A cloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. P 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our Supplement 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues fur- 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


= h Cc tive Assc- 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Staunch in Support of Republican Principle, 


Even When Others Fail. 


WHOLESOME, BREEZY, INSPIRING, AND 
ENTERTAINING. 


Its Contents Absolutely Free from Whatever 
is Unfit for the Family. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE OFFERS, 
to Republicans and to patriotic men of every 
party, a newspaper, which, in its editorial ex- 
pressions, is absolutely representative of the 
dominating spirit. the aims and ambitions 
of the Republican party of the United States. 
Siaunch, stable, and true, it is fearless in sup- 
port of measures calculated to promote gen- 
eral prosperity and public morals, and is 


_ never swerved from its devotion to the party 


platform by subserviency to improper influ- 
ences. It was an ardent advocate of the elec- 
tion of McKinley and Hobart, and is unfail- 
ingly loyal to the conscience and principle of 
the party, under all circumstances and on all 
occasions. The reader will find in its col- 
umns a trustworthy exposition of Republican 
doctrine. THE DAILY TRIBUNE, $10 a year. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be hand- 
somely printed daring 1898. This edition is is- 
sued every Wednesday, and presents an ex- 
cellent compendium of the contents of the 
DAILY, but adds special information for 
farmers and the home. Its weekly visits 
bring to the fireside a fund of sound informa- 
tion, which every man needs for himself, and 
an influence for good, which he needs for his 
family. Price, $1 a year. Readers can some- 
times obtain THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE at 
a lower price, in combination with a local 
weekly paper. Sample copies free. Friends 
of the party and THE TRIBUNE are invited 
make up clubs for the paper in their locali- 
ties. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY ‘TRIBUNE is is- 
sued every Tuesday and Friday. Price, $2 a 
year. This edition is being enriched by the 
addition to each Friday’s paper of a hand- 
some pictorial supplement of 20 pages, in 
which are printed a profusion of ‘‘half-tone’”’ 
and other pictures of great beauty and artis- 
tic merit. This supplement is dignified and 
able, and not on:y most entertaining, but im- 
mensely educational upon the minds and 
tastes of the family. An increasing number 
of subscribers indicates public approval of 
this feature of THE TRIBUNE. Sample 
copies of Friday’s paper, free. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1898, 
now in preparation, will contain several fea- 
tures of value, not included in previous num- 
bers, among them the new Constitution of the 
State of New York, providing for non-parti- 
san municipal elections, THE TRIBUNE’S 
digest having been approved by Joseph H. 
digest having been approved by Joseph 
H,. Choate, a prominent member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention; the Constitution of 
the United States; the Dingley Tariff Bill, 
rates compared with the Wilson Bill, the 
Reciprocity clauses in full; a history of the 
Graeco-Turkish war; the principal events of 
1897, etc., etc. The regular features will be 
retained, viz.: Election returns for 1896 and 
1897, in detail; platforms of all parties; an 
extended array of statistics of trade, com- 
merce, finance, money, production of precious 
metals, manufactures, public debts, pensions, 
railroads, shipping, etc.; names of the princi- 
pal oflicials of the United States and the sev- 
eral States, with their salaries; an abstract 
of the latest principal laws of Congress and 
the State Legislatures; and a great multi- 
plicity of other valuable matters, to which 
every intelligent man wishes to refer an- 
nually. 25 cents a copy. Copies may be 
ordered in advance. The ALMANAC will be 
out early in January. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF PAMPHLET 
EXTRAS, some of them of great interest, 
have been printed by THE TRIBUNE. A 
circular describing them will cheerfully be 
sent to any one inquiring by postal card. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


was corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “Journal of Education.” 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. oy 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFI TS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) : 


te Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


If y 
laundress Ivory Soap. 
A white soap, 


ou would have your husbands 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 


it washes white. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITLYG 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


GILLOTT'S\ 
VERTICULAR, 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


@ © JOSEPH GILLOTTS* 
VERTIGRAPH PEN‘ 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


not believe that there is an 


~ Price, 3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


either in the school or the office. 
[eow) 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil S mer.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use m very many of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 


e cities and towns of the 


other which at all compares with this one for use 
JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Board of Education. 


The 


Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 
draw old friends closer and attract 


new ones, by the power of inherent 
merit and unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or wil! 
he sent by express on application to 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, al/ 


Simplex Duplicator. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
2 Ramerset St.. Roston 


A NEW DISCOVERY! 
“DIAMOND CRYSTAL EYE-GLASSES,” 


Superior to all other glasses 
for Reading or Distance. 
- Guaranteed to cure Weak 
~ Eyes and Poor Sight, In- 
flamed Lids, Pain about the 
Eye, Headache, Nervousness, 
Neuralgia, Sore Eyes. 

These glasses can-be used for hours in the strong 
est light, and they will not tire nor strain, but 
strengthen and invigorate the Eyes. Glasses fitted 
by mail, providing you answer the following ques- 
tions: How old? Ever wear glasses? Howlong? Can 

ou see better by holdtng print at an increased dis- 
ance? Do your eyes tire when reading in strong 
light? What do you want glasses for? 


Highly recommended by Doctors, 
Clergymen, and Mechanics. 


Price of these glasses, with a Warranted Gold 
plated frame, $2.95. 


An Elegant Christmas Gift. 


THESE GLASSES ARE MANUFACTURED 
ESPECIALLY FOR OPTICAL USE. 


Can be had only from 


GEORGE MAYERLE, Expert Optician, 


(German Optical Institute) 
28 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Mention the Journal of Education. 


ELCIN WATCH 


here are no better watches to be 
had than Elgin watches. If you buy 
one of them you know you will have 
the best timekeeper that American 
skill can make. All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engraved, heavily gold 
plated, will last ao lifetime and are 
known the world over as the standard 
of American make. Wesend toanyone 
giving us his full address this watch, 
gents’ or ladies’, “ Express, C.0.D. 
with privilege of examination. It 
satisfactory, pay agent $6.50 and 
express charges; if not, return it at 
eur expense and pay nothing. All 
watches are guaranteed. If money 
is sent with order we pay all express 
charges and give a beautiful chala 


free; RPOVAL MFC. CO. 
334 Dearborn St., Chieago, II 


Lawyers. 


Department of Superintendence, 


N. E. A. 


Chattanoogn, Tenn... February 22--24, 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


Double Daily Service 


Via Colonial and Federal Express from 
BOSTON AND PRINCIPAL NEW ENGLAND CITIES. 
Direct Connection made at Washington with Through Train to Chattanooga. 


Tickets good, going, February 18-21. 


Special rates will be announced later. 


Pass’r Agent, 


GEORGE M. ROBERTS, 
205 Washington St., Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN 


ody SCHERMERUORN & CO 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


Send for new Catalogue. 


Springfield 
Republican 


A New England Leader. 


Clean, Independent, Able. 


A Complete and Interesting Newspaper. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824 BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 


The public commendation and support of 
THE REPUBLICAN were never more gen- 
eral and cordial than they have been in the 
past year. They inspire its conductors to 
endeavor constantly to make it better. 

The cheapening of some of the elements in 
the cost of newspaper production, together 
with a generous public patronage, have en- 
abled THE REPUBLICAN to enlarge its 
outlay for brains. Its total expenditures 
steadily increase, and its readers are now 
receiving a richer return for their money 
than ever. 


THE REPUBLICAN is in no sense a class 
newspaper. It appeals to all sections of the 
community, excepting alone the low and 
vicious. It is keenly alive to the new prob- 
lems which attend the progress of civiliga- 
tion. It recognizes the immense value of 
corporate combinations of capital in im- 
proving social conditions. But it also ap- 
preciates that the greatest danger to indi- 
vidual freedom and democratic government 
lies in the unrestricted operations of aggre- 
gated wealth. It conceives one of its chief 
missions as a public newspaper to be the 
advoeacy of the rights of the plain people. 


THE REPUBLICAN reports the news of 
Western New England, especially Western 
Massachusetts, with the utmost thorough- 
ness. Its general news service is of the 
best. It devotes liberal attention to litera- 
ture and the arts, to social, industrial, and 
scientific questions. THE SUNDAY RE- 
PUBLICAN contains each week numerous 
magazine features of great interest and 
value. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN presents a 
carefully-edited and arranged review of the 
news, and the choicest editorial, literary, 
and other features of the Daily and Sunday. 
It is invaluable for New Englanders away 
from home, and for all others who want a 
wholesome, interesting, and helpful family 
newspaper. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a 
month, 8 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 
cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 
cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free 
on application. The Weekly Republican 
will be sent free for one month to any one 
who wishes to try it. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. 
Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Horace Mann 
the 


Educator. 
By 
A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Prve, 50 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. Cco., 
8 Somerset 
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Ark.: 


Journal 


Vol. XLVI. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DECEMBER 23, 1897. 


Number 24. 


Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . 2.00 a year 

One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 , 

One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 si 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . . . $3.00 ‘ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - Boston, Mass. 


AT BETHLEHEM. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


More and more wondrous grows the story 
For us at Bethlehem begun, 

Some meaning new, some added glory 
Each year our happy hearts have won. 


Yet when is seen, as will be duly, 
Some door unswung by hand of God, 

That gives us room to follow, truly, 
Afar, the footsteps of our Lord: — 


Pleasure or ease for our foregoing, 
A bit of longed-for gain to yield, 
Or seeds of simple joys for sowing 
In other lives’ unblossomed field; 


The power to make, by word or token, 
Another’s lot less hard to bear; 

To give, where bitter bread is broken, 
A morsel of our sweeter fare; 


Do we, with eager hands, bestow it, 
For love of Christ and love of them? 
Else no Christ life for us, ah, know it, 
Has yet begun at Bethlehem! 


CHRISTMAS. 
Not more softly falls the snow 
Flake by flake on emerald sod, 
Resting fair o’er all below, 
Floating from the hills of God: 


Than the gifts of blessing fall 
From His hand beneficent; 
Blessings for the lives of all; 
Heaven’s own manna earthward sent. 


—Jeanie Oliver Smith. 


‘WHAT THEY SAY. 


G. T. Fretcuer, Northampton, Mass.: There are 
many schools educationally alive that are taught by 
home talent. 


J. A. Garpner, Ese., New Castle, Pa.: There is 
no calling more responsible in troublesome times 
than that of teaching. 


Joun Burroveus: When you go to nature, bring 
us good science or else good literature, and not a 
mere inventory of what you have seen. 


Frank E. Sanrorp, Illinois: We teach a child to 
read literature to broaden his experience, to tone up 
his moral nature, to add to the pleasure of life. 


SuPERINTENDENT J. L. Hoitoway, Fort Smith, 
Aside from its hygienic benefits, its mental 
and moral toning, music has a disciplinary value sec- 
ond to no agency used in the schoolroom. 


SuPERINTENDENT FRANK Rieter, Portland, Ore. : 
To keep children standing with the steadiness of 
trained grenadiers, while a lengthy programme is 
being executed, is an evil that should no longer be 
tolerated. 


SuPERINTENDENT ARTHUR P. Irvine, Rockland, 
Me.: Girls who are expecting to teach should be 
encouraged to get a professional training, for then 
they will be one hundred per cent. better off them- 
selves, and their influence will soon be a mighty up- 
lifting force in our schools, 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN NATURE STUDY. 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A.M., 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


It is wise, occasionally, to look back over a year to 
find the signs of progress. ‘Thus we may determine 
the trend of a movement, get its meaning, and adapt 
ourselves to it. Nature study is slowly finding its 
place and function in the education of the child. An 
examination of the prominent utterances and publica- 
tions during the year gives evidence of this fact. 

Position of the Subject in the Curriculum.—A few 
quotations from leaders of educational thought show 
the trend of view. In widely delivered lectures, Dr. 
Hall of Clark University has declared that “‘general 
culture, religion, science, art, and literature all root 
in the love of nature.” As the race thus began its 
development, in like manner with the child, it is a be- 
ginning of interest and instruction for all lines of 
culture. 

President Eliot in his Brooklyn address on the 
“Funetion of Education in Democratic Society” de- 
clares its position thus: “While the familiarity with 
the tools of education is being gained, the capacities 
for productiveness and enjoyment should be trained 
through the progressive acquisition of an elementary 
knowledge of the external world. The study of 
nature should begin in the very first grades, and all 
its teachers, therefore, should be capable of teaching 
the elements of physical geography, meteorology, 
botany, and zoology, the whole forming in the child’s 
mind one harmonious sketch of its complex environ- 
ment. This is a function of the primary school 
teacher which our fathers never thought of, but every 
passing year brings out more and more clearly as a 
prime function of every instructor of little children.” 

According to these views, Nature Study is not 
simply an additional subject to be placed in an already 
crowded collection of uncorrelated material, but a 
fundamental subject, which is to serve as a natural 
beginning of all lines of culture. A simple under- 
standing of the environment of life is the basis of that 
development which we eall education. The function 
of the elementary school seems to be two-fold—to 
furnish an equipment in the use of the tools of eduea- 
tion, and to lay foundations in the different lines of 
culture. 

How is the subject to be treated?—From the place 
of the subject as just determined it follows that its 
treatment must be fundamental. Dr. Hall says in 
substance: Begin with life, in order to excite and sus- 
tain the interest, and as a vision of a great intelligence 
at work with a purpose. “Nature is God’s first 
revelation.” Theuse of the myth trains the imagina- 
tion, as it represents the “early why” of nature’s phe- 
nomena. ‘The nature poem teaches the beautiful in 
life. ‘Thus we should pass “‘from sentiment to intel- 
lect.” 

President Eliot says: “The process of making ac- 
quaintance with external nature should be interest- 
ing and enjoyable for every child, and through it all 
the child’s skill in the arts of reading, writing, and 
ciphering should be steadily developed.” As to the 
habits of thought, he remarks that its purpose is: (1) 
to acquire a capacity for exact observation, (2) to ac- 
quire the capacity for exact description, (3) to acquire 
the power to draw a justly limited inference from ob- 
served facts.” 

Dr. W. T. Harris writes in the preface of a book on 
nature study: “The powers of observation are 
strengthened chiefly by learning to think about what 
one sees. Seientific observation is a matter of apper- 


ception, and not of mere perception.” In the Cor- 


nell University leaflets for nature study just now 
being issued isa definition of the subject: “Nature 
study is seeing the things one looks at, and the draw- 
ing of proper conclusions from what one sees.” 

The head of the department of pedagogy in a 
prominent university writes: “Life alone can impart 
life. and the childish soul striving for fuller and 
freer existence goes, in obedience to this natural law, 
straight through the complex structure to the heart 
of the thing studied, to its life and purpose.” “Bring 
the child into conscious sympathy and harmony with 
nature by cultivating in the childish heart respect and 
reverence for the life of plants and animals.” 

The consensus of pedagogical opinion seems to sug- 
vest these purposes as fundamental: Sympathy for 
living nature: training to habits of seeing, thinking, 
and expressing; knowledge and appreciation of some 
of the great truths of nature. 

Hfow is Nature Study to be Taught?—The method 
of the teaching grows directly out of the purposes. 
Dr. Hodge, at the summer school in Worcester, col- 
lected a large number of common animals living in 
their natural habitat. He was aided by some of the 
city children who had become interested in the sub- 
ject. The plan of the course was to study the life 
habits of the plants and animals; to answer questions 
arising, by experimenting with the conditions; and to 
carefully consider the relations of the plants and ani- 
mals to human interests. This method of study illus- 
trates a growing tendency noticeable in the best 
schools. [t sends teachers and children out of doors 
to observe life in its natural freedom and fullness, 
adapting its habits to surrounding conditions, and 
carrving out its functions in nature. It unites the 
study of plants and animals into the larger study of 
life. Sehoolroom work serves either as an impetus 
and inspiration to the larger observation, or supple- 
ments the larger by opportunities for more careful 
and extended examination. 

The publications of the year indicate a trend in the 
treatment of other phases of the subject similar to that 
already given to plant study. The Cornell Univer- 
sity “Leaflets for Teachers” combine indoor and out 
of door observation ina feasible manner, and the 
studies direct particular attention to how the things 
about us live and grow. “Citizen Bird” (Wright and 
Coues) unites three characteristics of good nature 
teaching—an inspiration to out-of-door study, em- 
phasis on life habits, and, underneath it all, a scien- 
tific basis. “Insect Life’ (Comstock) leads in the same 
line along its particular field. “Life History of Our 
Common Insects” (Weed) calls attention to another 
great truth of nature, particularly evident in insect 
life. The attractive narrative form appeals to chil- 
dren. <A series of pamphlets by the same author is 
heing issued (Ginn & Co.), which points out the 
available material all around us, shows its meaning, 
and encourages the spirit of the naturalist common in 
many children. Jackman’s “Field Work in Nature 
Study” and the valuable lectures on physiography by 
Professor Davis of Harvard are impressing the same 
great truth of nature processes and life history at 
work before our very eyes. These are only a few 
illustration of the publications, but they all show one 
general tendency. 

Summary.—-What, then, is the present trend of the 
movement? 1. The foundation is to be laid with 
the little children in a sympathetic observation of liv- 
ing nature, indoors and out of doors. The beautiful 
in myth, literature, and art is to be a constant con- 
tributor. This culture work is the associate of the 
training in the use of the tools of education. 

2. Observation is to be along the line of the great 
truths of nature—the life habits in their adaptation to 
surroundings, and the life history in its ever recurring 
eycle, 

3, The more mature observation of the processes 
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of nature shows the unity of nature, the intimate re- 
lation of the several parts, and the relation to human 
interests, ‘This correlates with geography and_pre- 
pares for science, 

Nature Study seems to be finding its proper educa- 
tional position. 


A POREIGN SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT, 


Within a stone’s throw of the Old North church, 
where the historic lanterns were hung out for Paul 
Revere, stands a school attended only by children of 


S. 8S. PARR, St. Cloud, Minn., 
President Minnesota State Association. 


foreign parentage: children who in the majority of 
cases never hear a word of English at home. More 
than fifty per cent. of ‘these children are themselves 
foreign-born. Tere in this building, almost touched 
by tenements swarming with sordid, poverty-stricken 
life, from which come continually snatches of con- 
versation, cries of babies, laughter and ejaculations 
of mothers, I spent recently a most enjoyable hour. 
Seldom have I seen children so interested, so docile, 
so eager to take hold of everything new. 

In the fifth grade, which I visited last, the teacher 
asked if I wished to talk with any of the pupils. I 


W. H. SKINNER, Nebraska City, Neb.. 
President Nebraska Teachers’ Assuviation. 


seized the opportunity to put some questions about 
the pictures and casts in the room, given a short time 
before to the school by several members of Boston’s 
Twentieth Century Club. The answers’ came 
promptly. and enjoyably—if I may so put it, with 
funny little twists and turns of the newly acquired 
inglish, pronounced invariably with the “broad, 
Boston accent.” 
_ Indicating the Sistine Madonna, I asked one of the 
emallest urchins to tell me about it. 

“Raphael painted it,” he said, adding, “He used 
to staht lehhn to draw about eight yeahs old, and 


aftah while he drew so good his fathah would begin 
pictuahs and let Raphael finish them.” 
Another boy to whom I put a question about a 


A. B. COPELAND, Greeley, Colo., 
President Colorado Teachers’ Association. 


scene on the Nile answered, “The pyramids weh built 
foh the kings when thev would die, and wel twice 


as high as Punkah hill monument. That  rivah 


SUPT. R,. A. OGG, Greencastle, Ind., 
President [ndiana Teachers’ Association. 


theyah, running along, is the Nile rivah, and it ovah 
flows every yeah so that the fahmahs can raise 
crops.” 


G. G. WILLIAMS, West Superior, Wis., 
President Wisconsin Teachers’ association. 


One of the larger boys whom I asked about the 
plaster casts of Del Robbia’s Singing Boys hesitated 
a moment and then replied firmly, “St. Gaudens did 


them.” The answer was accompanied by a decisive 
inclination of the head, which seemed to say, “Tf he 
didn’t do them, he ought to have done them.” 

It was delightful to watch the loving looks which 
these children bestowed upon the works of art jn 
their room. Whether they were going through with 
calisthenic exercises, singing or listening to recita- 
tions, their gaze rested upon them again and again, 
“What is best does appeal to the child-soul.” J 
thought, as T had often thought before, “whether jn 


music, literature, ocr art. There need be no bringing 


it downto his level, no diluting, or gilding, or pad- 


J. W. HAYS, Urbana, IIL., 
President Illinois Teachers’ Association. 


ding, and it is wicked so to do.” I thought, too, of 
the influence for good which was being silently ex- 
erted by these pictures and casts every moment the 
children were in school,—far transcending, indeed, 
the limits of schoolroom or school hours; an influence 
so far reaching that its end might not be foretold. 
Something of the attitude of the pupils toward the 
and the school work may be 


school decorations 


gathered from these extracts, taken verbatim fron] 


letters written to me soon after my visit to 


them:— 


J. E. PEAIRS, Lawrence, Kans., 
President Kansas Teachers’ Association. 


“I have been very glad because we have the pictures and 
casts in our room. Our teacher told us about the Nile 
river, how it overflows and all is very glad. I enjoy ve'y 
well all ihe pictures, but I like the plaster casts, which 
is done by Del Robbia, best. Their names is singing 
boys and dancing girls. The modeling teacher learns Us 
how to make casts, too. Sometimes a leg. I want (0 
make casts al) the time when I grow up. In a few days 
we are going to have Decoration Day, and I think I wil! 
go to see Shaw Memorial when it will be uncov- 
ered.” 

“f like poetry and pictures the best of anything in 
school. In our school we have five pictures one is 


madonna and the child, Shepherdess, the river Nile, boys 
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plaving on the thimbles, and the dancing girls. Our 
drawing teacher is Miss Seldes. And our modeling 
teacher is Miss Chase. I have learned about Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. He was born in Portland, Maine in 
the year of 1807. When fourteen years of age he left col- 
lege, when nineteen years of age he became teacher in the 
same college. He was twice married. He told us these 
The clock on the stairs. The Harrow and the 
Song. The village blacksmith. The children’s hour. 
and Highewater’s childhood. That's all the News | can 
write you.” 

“We liked to hear you tell us about the Ohio river how 
it cverfiowed its banks. I think it must look like that pic- 
ture of the Nile. Our teacher is pleased to have our 
fathers and mothers come to see our work and the pictur.s 
an:l how we behaved in school. Mr. Webster is our mas- 
ter. He likes us very well. He is a very good man.” 

“We have three pictures in our room. The best one | 
like is the Egyptian, the second one is the Madonna and 
her child. The third one I like is the shepherdess girl 
minding a good number of sheep she has a staff in her 


stories. 


hand, Some are eating grass and some are standing up. 
I told my mother and father about what you sent. Thy 
suid it is very nice to have such pictures in school. They 


selebrate our room very nicely.” 

“The best I like of the pictures are the girls dancing. 
They are taking hold of hands and kicking their feet. 
They seem to be very pleased and happy. They have 
crimpy hair. Net comes the River Nile. I have chosen 
the River Nile because it overflows its banks like the Ohio 
River you told us about. You told us that you lived near 
the Ohio River, and every night the river used to rise 
more and more uniil it came to the steps. And then how 
you went upstairs. And then the river rose more till it 
was up more than half an inch of the top, you was happy 
because you had little boats. Every morning you would 
take a little Loat and go for the letters and come back 


again. I think you had a good time.” 
“You told us to tell you if we liked the pictures. I love 
all of them. They make the room very beaut ful. I like 


the mcther. She is so kind to her little child. She is a 
dear mother. She looks as if she like the child very much. 
I take my baby up to Copp’s Hill in my wazon every mcrn- 
ing in vacation. My mother says the air does her good. 
And then in the afternoon | go down to the Boston park 
and play ball. lam going to see theShaw Monument Deco- 
ration Day in front of the State House. I will ride upon 
my veolasoped.” 

“I wish you would visit Boston, Masachusetts again. 
I would like to have you come and hear the boys speak 
One of them is my brother. Our work is 
hung all around the hall. Twenty-five boys in our room 
do mcdeling like the plaster casts the Twentieth Century 
club gave us. We make flowers and designs. I like it 
very much. There are many things I could tell you about 
the plaster casts if you were in Boston. I would be very 
much pleased if you would visit us again. The pictures 
that I like are the Madonna and the child. She has a vail 
around her face. The other picture I like is the river Nile 
because it overflows its banks and keeps it from being a 
desert. There are nine date trees, a little boy playing 
with « dog and aman holding two camels by a rope. 
There are four pyramids built for the kings when they 
dide.” 

“That was a nice story you told us about the Ohio 
River, all the people said that it would overflow so all the 
people in Ohio took shovels and went and made a levee. 
So the river started to rise at last it overflowed you was 
living on a hill that you should not get drounded, so every 
day it grew higher and higher and one more inch you 
would be drounded, and whenever you. wanted some 
thread or anything else you had to jump in a row boat 
and sale down to the place. You said about the pictures. 
My mother says God bless yous that gave them to us. 
They help us very much.” 

“All the time since we had the casts I look all over the 
streeis for statues. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow is sit- 
ting in a chair on Commonwealth Avenue, modeled by St. 
Gaudens. I am going to see the Shaw Monument un- 
vailed Decoration Day. I wish I could see some more 
children that Del Robbia did.” 


Alice Freeman Palmer quotes a little girl who 
said, after the walls of her schoolroom had _ been 
tinted a “warm, beautiful red,” and adorned with 
casts and pictures, “This is a Sunday room now. It 
is Sunday all the time, and I am not going to play 
hookey any more.” ‘The same keynote is sounded in 
these letters from the children in the Boston slums. 
Would that its echo could reach the dull ear of 
teacher, parent, community, who do not realize the 
mspiring and far-reaching influence. of noble and 


beautiful surroundings upon the minds of the young! 


DUTY. 


‘Tis not enough to vaunt of good, 
To pray it be the Master’s plan 
That all his children should be fed, 
We need to live true brotherhood, 
To love and cheer our fellow-man, 
If we would follow where He led. 


—Emma Playter Seabury. 


ROBERT FULTON AND THE STEAMBOAT. 


BY N. BR. ALLEN. 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Normal Training School. 


Picturr or THe 
One or Our Latest Burtt Vessets. 

Those who have visited one of the majestic vessels 
composing our famous “White Squadron,” and have 
secon the wonderful mechanism in its construction, 
are justified in thinking that man’s science and skill 
are well-nigh perfected. And yet, as we look back 
through the changes and improvements of the past 
hundred years, and see, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, our grand rivers and mighty oceans traversed 
only by vessels propelled at the caprice of the wind, 
our vast continents as yet uncut by the network of 
railroads which now threads them in every direction, 
our cities undisturbed by the mighty roar and hum 
of whirring machinery, we cannot but wonder if the 
next century will witnegs as great achievements, as 
wonderful inventions, as the present ~has done. 

If so, 
genuity might we feast our eyes, could we be per- 


on what visions of skill and mechanical in- 


mitted to revisit this planet in the year two thousand. 
And vet, would all the improvements, which may be 
possible, fill us with the same astonishment and fear 
which filled the hearts of the peaceful dwellers on 
the banks of the Hudson nearly a century ago, when 
Robert Fulton’s pufling, wheezing, little Clermont 
made its first voyage up the river from New York to 
Albany, in defiance of wind and tide? 

A son of Pennsylvania, reared in the little town 
of his own name, Robert Fulton was a puzzle to 
friends and teachers. He liked to draw better than 
to study, and, in spite of blind teachers, who would 
net or could not see the genius in his pictures, and 
impatient teachers, who were angry because he would 
not learn his lessons, his drawings continued, and the 
genius in him lived and flourished, and finally gave 
to the world the artist, Robert Fulton. 

One master who had not studied “Applied Psy- 
chology,” or devoted much time to “Child Study,” 
him a severe 
time. over drawings instead of learning his lessons. 


eave rattaning for idling away his 
Instead of receiving his punishment meekly, Fulton 
looked the master in the face, and said: “Sir, [ came 
here to have something beaten into my head, and not 
into my hand.” 

On another occasion, being late to school, it was 
found that he had been at a shop in the town, pound- 
ing out lead to make a pencil. When the other boys 
found out that it would really “work,” his time was 
fully oceupied in supplying their demands. 

[In order to know more of Fulton’s life as he grew 
to manhood, we must become acquainted with Ben- 
jamin West, the famous artist, whose first brushes 
were made from the hairs pulled from the tail of a 
favorite cat, and whose colors were made from 
leaves, berries, soot, or anything else which he could 
obtain. His first picture, drawn in red and black 
ink. when only a young child, was of his sleeping 
baby sister. 

Step by step, West rose to fame, with always a 
soft spot in his heart for other poor struggling 
geniuses. Being a friend of Robert’s father, and 
living in the next township, West naturally took a 
great interest in Robert Fulton, whose boyish efforts 
reminded him so much. of his own early life, and 
ulton’s sueeess is doubtless due in large measure to 


Benjamin West’s influence and patronage. 


When Fulton grew to manhood, he determined to 
be an artist. He went to Philadelphia, where he 


CLERMONT.” 


made many friends (through West's influence), and 


obtained sufficient work in painting portraits and 


landscapes, and making drawings of machinery and 


buildings. to support himself for four years. During 


this time he also earned a sum sufficiently large to 


buy his mother a small farm, on which he saw her 
comfortably settled before he returned to Philadel- 


phia. Soon after this, he made his first visit to 


Kurope, partly on account of his health, and partly 
because he saw that the road to fame lay in that 
direction. 

West and 


others, he SOO] hecame acquainted with people of 


Through introductions given by 


nobility, and from them obtained many orders for 
pictures. In this way his fame spread, and his pic- 
tures found a ready sale at marvelous prices. 

During all these years his inventive, as well as his 
artistic, genius had grown, and we find him asso- 
ciated with many noted men of the day in the con- 
struction of locks, canals, and submarine torpedo 
boats, in which he displaved” the original notions 
which, as a boy, filled his head, as he said, so that 
there was no room for the contents of dusty books. 

Ife had, however, changed his mind in regard to 
the value of books, and we hear of him not only 
spending much time in reading and studying them, 
but also in writing valuable works on those subjects 
in which he was so deeply interested. 

Ile was one of the advocators and promoters of the 
rie canal, which through his advice underwent 
some Improvements in its construction. 

In the the 


was assisted by a man named Livingstone, who was 


construction of Clermont, Fulton 
In sympathy with his plans, and furnished a large 
part of the capital by means of which the boat was 
built. 


interest seyeral wealthy men in his project, and in- 


But, needing more money, Fulton tried to 


duce them to invest some money in it. 

It was a difficult undertaking to persuade those 
shrewd, conservative New Englanders, who had ob- 
tained their wealth by “hard common sense,” to in- 
vest money in such a crazy scheme as they believed 
Fulton’s to be. “An unheard of thing!” they said. 
“Talk about making a boat with a paddle wheel on 
her go four miles an hour! Ridiculous!” One man, 
who was finally persuaded to invest one hundred dol- 
lars, refused to have his name used, “Because,” as he 
said, “IT shouldn't like to have people know that 1 
was such a fool!” 

The built, and in 


August, 1807, was ready for its trial trip up the 


boat was finally however, 
Hudson, on which her builder prophesied the tre- 
When the 


time came for her trial trip, however, she surpassed 


mendous speed of four miles per hour. 


even this high figure, and ran the distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles from New York to Albany 
in thirty hours. 

When this strange looking monster was first seen 
ascending the Hudson, with its tall, black smoke- 
stack belching forth clouds of smoke, and its large 
paddle wheels stirring up the water of the peaceful 
river, the affrighted settlers gathered on the banks, 
and watched its progress in fear and trembling: while 
the terror-stricken fishermen rowed to a_ place of 
safety, bemoaning the destruction of their fishing 
grounds, which, of course, would be useless to them, 
after the passage of such a monster. 

Such 
wonderful influence on the promotion of commerce 


was our first steamboat! And what a 


and civilization has resulted from this invention of 
Robert Fulton. 
no honor too high, to recompense the inventor of the 


Surely no reward can be too great, 


iron horse of the ocean. 
Nothing but trouble- 
Neither 


Fulton nor Livingstone ever received from the gov- 


Yet what was his reward? 
some lawsuits and unprofitable patents. 


ernment as much money as they had invested in the 
(‘lermont. 


Fulton died February 24, 1815, in his fiftieth year, | 


and not until thirty-one years later did his heirs re- 
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princes. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


‘ 

i Keep the blackboard clean and clear of everything 
not in use. 

q There is much in the Indian wars that does not 
q require emphasis in schools. Much is better omitted. 
4 it may be history, but it is not essential to a genera] 
knowledge of United States history. 

ul Always connect the times of Queen Elizabeth with 
' the settlements in America. English history and 


America clasp hands in her reign. 


sake of both histories. 
fiction. 


brought out. 
tory method of work in all subjects. 


adventure, rural sports, and reflection? 


founded upon facts -in New England life? 
What scene is the most impressive? 


Have you seen any of the places mentioned in the 

poem ? 

Make a list of choice quotations from “Snow- 

4 Bound.” 

; What other winter poems do you know? 

i Commit the eleven lines beginning:— 

4 “It is not ours to separate 

4 The tangled skeins of will and fate.” 
LOCAL HISTORY—(L) 

k Did we send any brave men to the wars? Who 

, went? Who came back? 


ceive even a part of the money which the great in- 
ventor invested in a war vessel, upon which he was at 
work for the government at the time of his death. 

4 Truly the ingratitude of republics equals that of 


Vivify it for the 
It is more interesting than 


Adeha R. Hornbrook, Evansville, Ind., has writ- 
ten an admirable little pamphlet upon ‘Laboratory 
Methods of Teaching Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools,” which the American Book Company has 
It is a good discussion of the labora- 


QUESTIONS ON SNOW-BOUND — (11) 


What lines refer to nature, disappointment, sor- 
-row, war, Indians, labor, freedom, patriotism, water, 
Are these 
| lines a creation of the imagination or are they 


Search the public library; you will find early his- 


old maps. 
that has your town or city upon it. 


tories of your state in old volumes containing queer 
Ask the pupils to find the earliest map 
Go to the county 
clerk’s office and study something of the government 


of the place in those early days. Let them write out 
a description of how the place looked seventy or one 
4 hundred years ago. 


A local historical collection should be in every 


grammar school. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


if 


The recitation should be a conversation. 


stupidity. 
treats his victim on the witness stand. 
Do not ask self-answering questions. 


of a conversation to which all will contribute. 
Let the class make additions- 
Let your voice be heard, but not to 
Let your English be clean and strong and 


‘ach pupil take a topic. 
and corrections. 
excess, 
beautiful. 

Learn both to teach and to be taught. 


r THHK RECITATION AS A CONVERSATION. 


Do noi, 


then, make the error of lecturing your pupils into 
Do not treat them as a browbeating lawyer 


Be the leader 


Let 


Correct 


errors not noticed by others, but do not correct them 
in such a way as to give a pupil the impression that a 
perfect failure is immeasurably better than an im- 


perfect recitation. 


Follow these hints, and | am sure that you will not 
only be gratified with the results, but satisfied that 
teaching is indeed “the finest of the fine arts.” 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS LN LIT- 
ERATURE*—(IIL) 


BY CHARLES KELLEY. 


POETS-LAUREATE OF ENGLAND. 
(Volunteer Laureates.) 


Andrew. 1486 
Robert Whittington............. 
Richard Edwards............... 1561 
Samuel Daniel......... 1598 

(By Royal Appointment.) 
(Interregnum. ) 

Sir William Davenanti . 1660-1668 
John Dryden......... .... 1670-1689 
Nahum Tate... ... 1692-1715 
William Wordsworth.......... 1843-1850 
Alfred Tennyson......... 1850-1892 


THE CHRISTMAS FERN. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


‘This fern is readily recognized by its simple outline, 
and the thick, almost leathery (subcoriaceous), tex- 
ture of the fronds. Besides, it is one of the few 
species which retain their yerdure during the entire 
year,—a characteristic which renders it a favorite 
for making bright the Yule-tide season. It frequents 
woods and shady hillsides from Nova Scotia to 
l‘lorida, and westward to Ontario, Wisconsin, and 
Mississippi, being especially fond of rough ground 
abounding in rocks. 

The rootstock is stout and creeping, throwing down 
into the earth numerous tough fibrous rootlets. If 
the plant is an old one, its subterranean portion, 
viewed from beneath, appears as though braided, the 
dark brown. plaits being in reality the remnants of 
stems, which, in years past, were adorned with the 
verdure peculiar to their race. The tree ferns of 
the tropics exhibit the same manner of growth, though 
in erect form; and were we to elevate this prostrate 
stem, we should have in our native plant a diminutive 
specimen of the arboreal form. 

Side by side with, or rather just in advance of, the 
present green are found, even in mid-winter, infantile 
forms, destined ere many months to replace the parent 
fronds, and thus clothe the plant with renewed ver- 
dure. Very interesting are these minute forms, each 
coiled from tip to base after the custom of the family 
(circinate), every tiny leaflet, or pinna, being first 
carefully folded inward through the middle. 
Shielded by the parent stems, and half buried in the 
forest leaves, they would seemingly be secure with- 
out the protecting coat furnished by the numerous 
coils of the densely chaffy stem, or rachis. Next June, 
when the fronds we now admire manifest strong sym- 
toms of senility, these new ones will have attained 
their full stature, their bright green color contrasting 
beautifully with the deep hue of those about to depart, 
their chaffy infant robe still clinging. In short, the 
latter shows an unusual persistency, remnants appear- 
ing even in old age. But even rags are not necessarily 
a disgrace, and the tatters which cling to this fern, 
while not of the sort to detract from its general 
beauty, have more than a passing interest in the eyes 
of the student. 


*Copyright, 


While the Christmas fern is less delicately cut than 
some of its rela- 
tives, it combines 
with grace a simple 
elegance and _ sta- 
bility of character 
peculiar to itself; 
and certainly not 
even the most fas- 
tidious would be 
tempted to hint that 
nature had been dis- 
appointed at the re- 
sults in this case, if, 
as ‘Thoreau asserts, 
she “made ferns for 
pure leaves, to show 
what she could do 
in that line.” 

The fronds are 

Fie, 1. pinnate, each of the 
pinnae having a prominent auricle at the base of the 
upper half, with almost a separate system of vernation 
for this part. The margin is marked with minute 
teeth, little more than discernible to the naked eye. 

In mid-summer it will be noticed that the ter- 
minal pinnae of some of these fronds are attenuated; 
and on examination we find the lower surface covered 
with small brown spots regularly arranged in rows 
parallel with the mid-vein, and by their expansion at 
maturity covering the entire lower surface as with a 
coat of plush. Sometimes these fruit dots, or sori, are 
confined entirely to the upper and contracted pinnae; 
more frequently, however, a few are clustered in the 
tips of the next lower pair or two of pinnae. 

In the species under consideration, each sorus is 
covered with a thin umbrella-like membrane, circular 
in outline, and firmly attached by its depressed centre. 
Peeping out from either side of this canopy, or shield, 
as we choose to term the indusium (from this feature 
comes the popular name of the genus, Shield-fern), 
are numerous spore-cases of sporangia. The latter 
are composed of thin-walled cells, with a ring of 
thicker cells encircling each. This ring contracts 
in drying, and the manner in which the spores are 
thereby ejected is thus graphically described by (. EF. 
Waters in a recent issue of the Asa Gray Bulletin:— 

“Some fronds of the common Christmas fern, 
Dryopteris acrostichoides, with spores just ripe, were 
kept moist two or three days in a tin box, and at the 


Christmas Fern. 


Fie. 2. Portion of frond showing, a, pinna covered with sori; 0, 
pinna with tip spore-bearing; i, indusium of enlarged sorus; s, 
sporangium. 


end of that time some of the sporangia were scraped 
off and placed under the microscope. Very soon, as 
the sporangia became dry, they began to burst open. 
and the spores were scattered in all directions. ‘The 
part played by the elastic ring was most striking an¢ 
interesting, and the usual statement in the books to 
the effect that ‘the ring straightens out, thus discharg- 
ing the spores,’ fails to give any suggestion of its true 
action, and is rather misleading. It is true that the 
ring slowly straightens out, thus rupturing the wall- 
of the sporangium, but the spores do not then fal! 
out, or, at least, not many of them. For the ring 
slowly straightens, and, without stopping, bends 
backward, almost in a complete circle, then it sud- 
denly straightens, and the spores are forcibly shot 
forth. A large portion of the sporangium walls re 
main attached to the free end of the ring so as tv 
form a sort of receptacle that holds the spores, while 
the ring is bending backward. This operation may 
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take place once or twice after this, but the ring does 
not bend back quite so far, not does its sudden 
straightening take place with so much force.” 

This adds another to the many instances where 
peculiar devices are adopted for the dissemination of 
certain plants; and in the case before us it is wisely 
ordained that this scattering cannot well occur in wet 
weather, when the spores would simply fall and cling 
near the parent stem; but is deferred until the spore- 
cases and their contents become dry, thus rendering 
the latter more readily scattered. 

The life history of the fern has been too recently 
given in these columns to need repetition here. The 
evergreen nature of the Christmas fern renders it 
admirably adapted for study at the season in which it 
is most in demand for decoration. The new growth 
at the base not only illustrates a distinct type of ver- 
nation, but audibly whispers of the careful provi- 
dence in nature’s plans,—a trait more common there 
than we are wont to suppose; and the tattered indu- 
sium, still affording scant protection to the almost 
deserted ruins, is well worthy of consideration. 


EVANGELINE IN HISTOR 


E. WINSHIP. 


CANADIAN EXPLORATIONS. 
December 2, Story of Acadia. } 


BY A. 


{ November 25, Outline. 

When the Acadians were removed from the land, 
occupied by their people since 1604, the French were 
in undisputed possession of the valley of the St. Law- 
rence, of the territory north of the great lakes, and of 
the Mississippi valley. 

It is well to leave to experts the discussion of the 
pre-Columbian exploration claims of the French, and 
it must suffice to state briefly that the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence was explored by the French in 1506; that in 
1535 Cartier explored and christened the bay “St. 
Lawrence,” gave the name of Canada to the territory, 
discovered the Saguenay, went above the present site 
of Montreal and christened it “Mont Royal,’—Mont- 
real; that in 1545 an average of two fishing vessels 
a day sailed from France to Newfoundland; and that 
in 1578 there were 150 French fishing vessels on the 
banks of Newfoundland at one time; that in 1604 
permanent settlements were made in La Cadie— 
Acadia—which is possibly from “Aquaddie,” a 
pollock. 

Champlain, b. in France, 1567, d. in Quebec, 1635, 
the leading explorer of New France, 1603-9, founded 
Quebec 1608, and discovered Lake Champlain 1609, 
and was the Father of New France, “the embodiment 
of her religious zeal and romantic spirit of adven- 
ture.” 

One of the mast heroic attempts ever made to Chris- 
tianize a savage people was made by the Jesuits from 
about the time of the death of Champlain until 1675. 
There were many successes in their great scheme, but 
it ended ultimately in failure. 

Frontenac, b. in France 1621, d. in Quebee 1698, 
came to Canada as governor and lieutenant-general in 
1672, at a time when New France was “an abyss of 
ruin,” and he remained the great political and motive 
power most of the time until 1698, leaving it at his 
death a triumphant people. 

La Salle, b. in France 1643, assassinated in Texas 
1687, was one of the greatest of a score of mighty men 
whose genius, power, and sacrifice laid the founda- 
tions for a grand nation, but whose work was prac- 
tically to come to naught in the days of “Evangeline.” 
La Salle became a Jesuit, and, thereby, under the laws 
of France, was cut off from the inheritance of his 
father, and though he left the Jesuits, “parting with 
them on good terms and with a reputation of excel- 
lent acquirements and unimpeachable morals,” this 
inheritance could not be restored to him. A small 
allowance was, however, made to him, and with this 
he came to Montreal in 1666. In three years he had 
mastered eight Indian dialects, and with four canoes 
and fourteen men set out in search of the “great 


river’—the Mississippi—which he was sure flowed 
into the “Vermilion sea”—Gulf of California. From 
that time onward, until his assassination by one of his 
followers in Texas in 1687, he led a life of ambitious 
exploration and heroic adventure, which must forever 
link his name with the French occupancy of Canada 
west of Montreal and the discovery of the Mississippi. 

Joliet, b. Quebec 1645, d. 1700, had studied for the 
priesthood, but early became an adventurous explorer 
and ambitious fur-trader. He was the son of a wagon 
maker. At twenty-one he took honors in philo- 
sophical debates, but soon entered upon a life of ex- 
ploration, which crowned him with immortal honors. 
A beautiful and enterprising Hlinois city bears his 
name. 

Marquette, b. France 1637, d. near Lake Michigan 
1675, is one of the names ever most to be associated 
the the their 
attempts to christianize the Hurons and other North 
Indians. Of that 
Parkman says: “This great organization, so compli- 


with heroie efforts of Jesuits in 


American the Jesuits at time 
cated, vet so harmonious, a mighty machine moved 
from the centre by a single hand, was an image of 
regulated power, full of fascination” to a devout and 
adventurous mind. At about thirty years of age he 
was sent on a mission to Canada, 1666, the same year 
that La Salle came. 


ease six Indian languages, and was one of the most 


Ile soon learned to speak with 


deyout Jesuits in that great campaign for the con- 
quest of Indian character. When Marquette set out 
with Joliet in 1673 for the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, he announced the purpose, that if he personally 
discovered the great river to name it “Conception.” 
They went into the wilds of Michigan and Wisconsin 
On 
the seventeenth of June they came upon the Missis- 
sippi at Prairie du Chien. Te did not succeed in 
naming the river as he had purposed. The 
loyal Englishman can hardly read the story of the 
heroic adventures of La Salle, Joliet, and Marquette 
in exploring Canada and the Mississippi without a 
feeling almost of regret that in the days of “FEvan- 
geline” France lost her American possession. 


in this search with two canoes and five Indians. 


most 


POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTING. 


BY FRANCES ZIRNGIEBEL, BOSTON, 


The collecting of all classes of objects has from 
time immemorial been a common practice. Prehis- 
teric man gathered bits of stone, shells, bones, and 
other common things, which he hid in caves and pre- 
served until such times as they would be found use- 
ful; our Indians keep scalp locks and other trophies 
of the war and chase, which they exhibit as proofs of 
their valor; civilized man has also this habit of getting 
groups of rare or beautiful objects, in the obtaining 
of which. be it for mercenary reasons or simply be- 
cause he desires to possess them, he spends time, 
labor, and money. Coins, engravings, paintings, rare 
editions of books, ceramics, Japanese and other foreign 
curios, bits of rare lace, autographs, sets of articles 
showing their historic evolution, all the minerals of a 
certain section of a country, the known flowers of 2 
township, are objects after which men strive, often 
not because of the intrinsic value of the things 
sought, or because of the knowledge which can be 
gained by comparison of parts of the collection, but 
from a desire to gain a complete set of something, or 
to possess more than his fellows. 

The collecting propensity is very active in children, 
and should be led away from cigarette pictures and 
buttons along useful lines. The getting of s<peci- 
mens of the mineral, plant, and animal world should 
he encouraged, and so guided that it will be done in- 
telligently and carefully, and not destructively. 
There are, however, times when the live boy wants 
to deal in sueh things as can be carried about in his 
pockets without fear of injury, and exhibited to, and 
exchanged with, his mates. When he gets the postage 
stamp fever we should, by giving him such foreign 


stamps as come in our mail, encourage him in his work, 
and, by a few hints regarding some of his stamps, ex- 
cite his curiosity about others of his collection, and 
so put him on the road to learning many facts of 
He will incidentally gain some 
knowledge of the location, government, language, 


political geography. 


inoney, and productions of foreign lands. 

The common stamps of the United States bear por- 
traits of some of our presidents, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Garfield; of our statesmen, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Clay, Webster: of generals, Grant, Scott, 
The 


newspaper stamps show illustrations of classical and 


and Sherman; and of the naval hero, Perry. 


other allegorical groups, Justice, Ceres, Victory, 
Minerva, Peace, Hebe, and Vesta, to which mention is 
often made in the literature with which children are 
brought in contact. 

The Columbian historical scenes 
from the life of Columbus, copies of the large paint- 
the rotunda of the 
capitol at Washington. 


Issue contained 


ings which adorn walls of the 


Some places have represented on their postage 
stamps typical scenes in their land: Congo Free 
State shows an elephant hunt; Egypt, the sphinx and 
a pyramid: Honolulu, a landscape; Bolivia, a voleanie 
mountain peak: a north African post-office, a camel 
crossing the desert; and Greece, in a special edition 
in honor of the celebration of the Olympic games, pic- 
tures of the Parthenon, old Olympia, and fac-simiies 
of famous statuary. 

Many countries show striking illustrations of some 
native animal or plant: Newfoundland, a seal, a fish, 
a dog: Peru, a llama; Liberia, an elephant, a hippo- 
potamus, a date palm; Canada, a beaver; Gautemala, 
a parrot: Bahamas, a pineapple: Australia, an ostrich, 
a kangaroo, a swan. 

Monarchies show portraits of their rulers or the 
roval coat of arms. ‘The study of any postage stamps 
will reveal something of the political standing of a 
country, and will also teach some common words of its 
language and something of the comparative value of 


its money. 


SPELLING AND READING. 


{An examination of the way spelling and reading are 
taught in Duluth. Questions by R. E. Denfield. ] 

1. In reading exercises or lessons, how much time do 
vou give to the mechanical? 

2 What exercises du you consider helpful in articula- 
tion, enunciation, and pronunciation? 

3. Define articulation, enunciation, and pronunciation. 

4. To your mind, which of the above is of the most im- 
portance? 
In selecting reading matter, how much stress do you 
how much upon the 


put upon the information side; 
moral? 

6. How would you select matter as to narration—the 
description or the moral it contains? 

7. How would you make the selection of the greatest 
value to the child? 

8. Do you place emphasis upon the reproduction of the 
thought in oral expression? 

9. Do you tell the pupils how to pronounce words after 
they have incorrectly pronounced them? 

10. Do you require the same sentence or paragraph re- 
read by different pupils? 

11. Do you send pupils to the dictionary for words they 
cannot pronounce? 

12. Is there any relation between the reading and spell- 
ing of pupils—-that is, are poor spellers usually good 
readers? 

13. Do good spellers invariably pronounce the words 
correctly ? 

14. Do those pupils who have a “good” ear read and 
spell correctly? 

15. Should the spelling exercises follow all lessons, or 
more especially the reading lessons? 

16. What kinds of words seem to give the most diffi- 
culty in reading? Give a list of such words, 

17. Do you believe in a great deal of sight reading? 
Why? 

18. Would you have pupils carefully prepare each day’s 
reading lesson? 

19. Would vou dwell especiaily upon the setting of the 
piece—that is, geography, history, biography, etc.? 

20. Do you inquire of pupils what kind of books or 
veading matter they have out of school? 

21. Do you ask them to reproduce what is read? 

22. Has the book become a factor in the child’s life? 

23. Outline any plan you have found helpful in con- 
ducting the reading lesson, or in making the reading of 
the pupils of especial value to them? 

24. Have you a list of the books read by the pupils dur- 
ing the month or term? 


379 
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The Journal will be sent to any address till June, 
1898, covering entire course in American and Huropean 
history, —‘‘ Hvanyeline in History,” —by Mr. Win- 
ship,— for $1.00. 

“Merry Christmas” and “Ilappy New Year.” 

Do you keep up your interest in your last year’s 
pupils? 

Never forget the possibilities of power in the 
teacher's eye. 

Women teachers are officially known sehool- 
mistresses in England, and men as schoolmasters. 

Boston or New York for the N. K. A. in 1900, with 
Paris as a side show immediately thereafter, is the 
watchword. 

To cure a child of untidiness is worth as much to 
him and to the world as to train him to get aslightly 
higher per cent. in a technical examination. 

Occasions may make rewards and punishments for 
some children a necessity, but the better the teacher, 
the fewer of both used in attaining a given result. 
Not all teachers can abandon both with all children. 


In England elementary school drawing is com- 
pulsory for boys and sewing for girls, and girls sew 
four or five hours a week. They have lighter re- 
quirements in arithmetic than the boys, and they 
have less history and geography, but in their place 
have cooking. 

The New Jersey state pension law, providing for a 
system of pensions to veteran incapacitated teachers, is 


organized with a committee.of eight, one from each 
congressional district, Franklin Thorn as chairman; 
Miss Elizabeth A. Allen, Hoboken, secretary; Alex 
It is in good working order, and 
annuities have already been declared. This is the 
only instance in which there is a state pension law 
applying equally to all the teachers of a state. 


P. Kerr, treasurer. 


CHATTANOOGA. 


The Department of Superintendence meets this 
year in Chattanooga, February 22-24. Although 
this is a long way from extreme points east and west, 
the rates have been made so low that it will be easier 
for superintendents to go there than to many nearer 
points in the past. It is possible to go from Boston 
to Chattanooga by an all-rail route, including Pull- 
man sleeping car, all meals en route, and board at 
headquarters at Chattanooga for less than sixty 
dollars. 


INDOKSING CERTIFICATES. 


The following states do not recognize the certifi- 
cates of other states: Connecticut, Florida, Ilinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Texas, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

California recognizes state normal diplomas and 
state certificates as credentials upon which boards 
may grant grammar grade certificates. Iowa gives 
credit to credentials, but requires experience in the 
state before using a certificate. Kentucky permits 
the state board of examiners to grant life certifi- 
cates upon whatever basis is satisfactory to thei. 
Minnesota permits the endorsement of a state nor- 
mal diploma for two years, and then for five years 
or for life, but state certificates are not recognized. 
The Montana state board has power to endorse both 
the certificates and normal diplomas of other states. 
Nebraska endorses normal school certificates, but not 


state certificates. New Jersey, Oregon,” Tennessee, 
and Vermont endorse both. Washington endorses 
any certificates that stand for as much as in that 
state: Wisconsin indorses state certificates, but not 


normal school diplomas. 


THE MODERN SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


The elaborate issuance by all the leading de- 
nominations and Sunday school societies of class 
literature for 1898, the study of the life of Jesus, 
calls attention anew to the opportunity and respon- 
sibility of the Sunday school, in which are gathered 
most of the children from five to fifteen in this broad 
land. 

If the Sunday school lacks intellectual grasp; if the 
day school, the high school, and the college grapple 
with subjects ef study more heroically, with more 
intense intellectual force, and awaken the children 
to keener thinking, then the day schools will influ- 
ence the belief, as well as the thought, of the chil- 
dren more than the Sunday school. It is for the in- 
terest of the day school, which has so much by way of 
burden already laid upon it, that the devotional atti- 
tude of children should be developed by the Sunday 
schools, and, in view of the universal prejudices of 
people, it is well that the beliefs be trained by per- 
sons of the same general trend of thought of the 
parents. While this is true, it would be a misfortune 
to have the religious attitude determined in a super- 
stitious, rather than an intellectual, condition. It is 
of the utmost importance, therefore, that the Sunday 
school study of the Bible should be in an intellec- 
tual, as well as a devout, atmosphere. 

Is it impossible to so teach “the truth” as to com- 
mand the respect of those whose whole inspiration is 
a scientific search for truth? It would be a serious 
reflection upon “the truth” if it could not bear the 
test of a search for truth. The Sunday school need 


not attempt to treat “the truth” scientifically, but it 
should never fear any revelation of truth in nature or 
in human nature. “The truth” did not suffer when 
geology taught that the earth was not created in six 
davs of twenty-four hours each, nor when physics 
taught that the rainbow did not make its debut in the 
days of Noah, and it will never suffer from any other 
revelation of truth in science. ; 

It is a matter for congratulation that men of schol- 
arly parts and of intellectual courage, as well as of 
devout attitude of mind, are willing to devote much 
time to the preparation of elaborate class books for 
Sunday school use.’ In no department of day school 
education is there a more complete adaptation of 
means to ends in every grade, for both teachers and 
pupils, than in the Sunday school literature for 1898. 

One who has not carefully examined the helps, 
quarterlies, papers, and all attendant aids can form 
no idea of the degree of perfection to which this 
preparation has been carried. 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


An analysis of the valuable “Tabulated State- 
ment” of State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner 
of New York will be both interesting and valuable. 
There are forty-one cities in New York state, as pre- 
sented in the statement. This presents New York 
and Brooklyn, but not Greater New York. In the 
future there will be practically three of these, as 
(rreater New York must be treated as a city, and 
New York and Brooklyn will remain for educational 
purposes independent cities. 

(ireater New York has a school board of 19; New 
York, 21; Brooklyn, 45; Rochester, 20; Yonkers, 15: 
Binghamton and Cohoes, 13; Ithaca, Lockport, and 
Poughkeepsie, 12; Mount Vernon and Watertown, 
11; Kingston, Rensselaer, and Schenectady, 10; 
Amsterdam, Auburn, Elmira, Gloversville, Johns- 


town, Middletown, Newburgh, Niagara Falls, 
Ogdensburgh, and Olean, 9; Dunkirk, 8: Albany, 
Jamestown, Syracuse, and Troy, 7: Little Falls, 


Corning, Oswego, Rome, and Utica, 6; Geneva, 
Hornellsville, Hudson, Long Island City, and North 
Tonawanda, 5; Watervliet, 4. 

Albany designates the members of the board as 
“members of the board of public instruction”; 
fifteen style them “members of the board of educa- 
tion”: two, “commissioners of public schools”; 
three, “commissioners of common schools”: cleven, 


“school commissioners”; three, “commissioners”; 
four, “trustees”: one, “trustees of the common 
schools.” Here is a state with the most centralized 


educational power, probably, of any large state in 
the Union, and the forty cities have eight different 
official designations. It would seem as though the 
New York cities might easily agree upon an official 
title for the members of the board of education. 

The mayor appoints the members in nine cities; 
they are elected at large in eighteen; by the local 
wards or districts in five; some at large and some in 
wards in eight. The members of the board are 
elected at the general November election in six cities; 
at the city election in five; at special elections in 
March in two; May, one; June, two; July, three; 
August, four; September, three; October, two: 
December, two. It would be difficult to have any- 
thing more irregular than this. 

The term of service is one year in one city, two 10 
five, three in twenty-one, four in five, five in five, 
six in one, seven in one—Albany. A fair variety in 
this matter. 

The superintendent is chosen by the school board 
in forty, and by the people in one—Buffalo. Here 
is practical unanimity. 

The superintendent is chosen for one year in fil- 
teen, for two years in four, three in four, four in tw°, 
six in Greater New York, during the “pleasure of 
the board,” which is practically tenure of office 10 
Albany, Auburn, Corning, Dunkirk, Elmira, Geneva, 
Little Falls, Niagara Falls, Oswego, Poughkeeps!®, 
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Schenectady, Utica, Watervliet, and Yonkers. The 
record of these fourteen cities is probably without a 
parallel in any other state, so far as tenure of super- 
intendents is concerned. 

The salary of the superintendent of Greater New 
York will probably be $10,000; that of New York 
proper will remain at $7,500; Brooklyn, $6,000; 
Buffalo and Yonkers, $5,000: Syracuse, $3,600; 
Rochester, $3,500; Albany and Mount Vernon, $3,000: 
Utica, $2,800; Binghamton, $2,700; Auburn, Corning, 
Long Island City, and Schenectady, $2,500; Troy, 
$2,500; Gloversville and Olean, $2,250: Amster- 
dam, Elmira, Geneva, Hornellsville, Ithaca, James- 
town, Lockport, Middletown, Newburgh, Niagara 
Falls, North Tonawanda, and Rome, $2,000; Dunkirk, 
Little Falls, Poughkeepsie, $1,800; Kingston, 
$1,700; Hudson, Johnstown, Oswego, and Water- 
town, $1,600; Cohoes, Ogdensburgh, Rensselaer, and 
Watervliet, $1,500. There are many surprises in 
this list, not the least of which is Ithaca, the seat of 
Cornell University. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The movement against civil service reform in the 
national house of representatives has taken definite 
shape in the appointment of a committee of malcon- 
tents, with sub-committees to consider different 
phases of the question. The holiday recess inter- 
rupts the movement, so far as public demonstrations 
are concerned, but soon after congress reconvenes 
after Christmas the question will probably be up in 
both branches. In the senate the debate will turn 
upon the provision in the census bill which prac- 
tically turns over to the spoilsmen the appointments 
in the bureau: an arrangement which, according to 
the expert judgment of Carroll D. Wright, would 
add two million dollars to the cost of taking the cen- 
sus and the value of its results. 
Senator Lodge made a vigorous attack on this pro- 
vision last week, and thus, to a certain extent, forced 
the fighting and put the anti-civil service reform 
senators on the defensive. In the house, the question 
will be raised by a direct attack on the reform which 
may be made by a motion to strike out the appro- 
priation for the commission, or by bills to repeal, or 
materially modify, the system. The spoilsmen are 
encountering some difficulty in agreeing upon a pro- 
gramme. Democratic enemies of the reform, it is 
intimated, will vote to repeal the law altogether, but 
will not help their Republican brethren to modify it. 

* * 

A novel element has been introduced into the dis- 
cussion of this question by Secretary Gage’s proposi- 
tion to put on an “honorable service roll” clerks in the 
treasury department who are over seventy years of 
age, and to reduce them to a salary of $900. The 
purpose of the secretary’s order is to provide some 
milder way of treating superannuated clerks than 
The “honor 
roll” is a device meant to make more palatable the 
reduction in salary. It is not mtended to retain 
clerks who are actually inefficient, or are not worth 
to the government the reduced salary which they are 
to be paid; and the fact is recognized that there are 
some who have passed the age limit who are worth 


would diminish 


-more than the small salary named, and to whom the 


reduction will be unjust, but that is accepted as a 
necessary consequence of the experiment, and not 
important enough as an argument against it to offset 
the anticipated advantages. Secretary Gage par- 
ticularly deprecates the idea that this plan is at all of 
the nature of a pension; but congressmen are quick 
to give it that interpretation, and there is outspoken 
opposition to it on that account, even among strong 
advocates of civil service reform. 

* 

The important question of bankruptcy legislation 
is likely to come up in the house very soon after the 
holiday recess. ‘The house committee on the 
judiciary has progressed so far as to agree upon the 


Henderson bill with some modifications. The com- 
mittee has authorized Mr. Henderson to report the 
Nelson bill, which passed the senate, with everything 
after the enacting clause stricken out, and the 
Henderson bill as a substitute. The main difference 
between the two measures is that the Nelson bill pro- 
vides for voluntary bankruptcy, while the house, or 
Henderson, bill provides for involuntary bankruptcy 
as well. In general, the Henderson bill resembles 
the Torrey bill. It admits to voluntary bankruptcy 
every one except a corporation; these may be forced 
into bankruptey, but cannot enter it of their own 
accord, From the processes of involuntary bank- 
ruptey farmers and wage-earners are exempt. The 
machinery of the law is made as simple and inex- 
pensive as possible, and in cases of bankruptcy in 
which there has been no fraud, a complete discharge 
of the debtor is authorized. The causes of involun- 
tary bankruptcy named are nearly all such as imply 
fraud or intended fraud in the debtor, and adequate 
penalties are provided for any one connected with 
the proceedings who does any one of a number of 
specified fraudulent acts. The bill is a compromise 
between contending views; and is likely to be more 
satisfactory to business men generally than the 
Nelson bill. 

It is announced from Pekin that China has con- 
ceded practically all of the demands of Germany, in- 
cluding the continued occupation of Kiao-Chau bay; 
also that a considerable area about that originally oc- 
cupied, and including about four hundred square 
miles, has been conceded to Germany, and that she 


has already entered upon the civil administration of. 


it. The Kaiser’s action in this matter 
seems to have kindled a feeling of Jingoism in Ger- 
many, and it looks now as if it might be the means of 
smoothing the way for the passage of his bill for the 
enlargement of the navy, in spite of the opposition 
to the plan of voting appropriations for seven years 
ahead. 


summary 


As to the attitude of other powers, there are 
all kinds of rumors which are about equally untrust- 
worthy. On the one hand, it is reported that Ger- 
many’s course is not disapproved of by England or 
France or Russia, but that it will be made the pre- 
text for a general cutting up of the celestial empire, 
without much consideration for the Son of Heaven, 
the titular emperor. On the other hand, we are 
asked to believe that Germany, in anticipation of a 
combined attack from France and Russia is taking 
measures to protect her chief ports against an at- 
tempted blockade. The most that can be said with 
reference to these and other rumors is that none of 
the powers have indicated in any official way what 
they think of the course of Germany. 
* 

The farewell speeches exchanged between Kaiser 
Wilhelm and his brother Prince Heinrich at Kiel, on 
the occasion of the latter’s departure for China, have 
never been exceeded for melodrama off of the pro- 
fessional stage. From what the kaiser said, it might 
have been supposed that the prince was embarking 
upon some dangerous and sacred mission, instead of 
going out to assist in bullying an inoffensive and 
helpless government, from which Germany has just 
stolen a coveted bit of territory. As to the reply of 
the prince, it would be charity to assume that his 
head was turned with wine as well as with ambition. 
He addressed his imperial brother as ‘serene Em- 
peror” and “most powerful King and Lord,” and de- 
clared that it was his purpose to go-to China to preach 
to those who will hear and to those who won't hear 
“the gospel of your Majesty’s consecrated person.” 
If all sober Germans were to speak their plain 
opinion of this performance, probably there would 
not be jails enough in Germany to hold the persons 
sentenced for lese majeste. 

* * * 

In the death of M. Alphonse Daudet, French lit- 
erature loses one of the most brilliant and widely- 
known of the novelists and dramatists of the day. 


M. Daudet never recovered from the sense of slight 
in the refusal of the French Academy to vote him 
into its membership: but he had the satisfaction of 
enjoving a wider fame than a good many of those 
who were more successful than he in that particular. 

He has been deseribed as the French Dickens; and 
although that characterization was not justified, he 
hada 
genial personality, which caused him to win many 
friends; and the fact that he started in humble life 
and wrought his own way to success added interest to 


certainly had unusual gifts of humor. 


his career. 


NEW YORK AND THEREABOUTS. 


There is much speculation as to who will be the first 
superintendent of Greater New York, with about 10,000 
teachers and half a million pupils. There will be a cen- 
tral board of education of nineteen members, eleven of 
whom will be from the present New York (boroughs of 
Manhattan and Bronx), six from Brooklyn, one each from 
the other two boroughs. These members of the central 
board of education will be elected by the local school 
boards of each of the five boroughs on the second Friday 
of each February, and this board of education will organ- 
ize on the third Monday of February. This board will 
choose a superintendent of Greater New York. 


Besides a city superintendent, the central board will fill 
the following offices: A secretary of the board, a superin- 
tendent of school buildings, a superintendent of school 
supplies, auditors, chief clerk, and as many other subordi- 
nates as it deems necessary. It will also fix their sala- 
ries. It is likely that the central board will make these 
salaries about as follows: City superintendent, from 
$8,000 to $10,000; secretary of the board, $5,000; superin- 


. tendent of schoo] buildings, $5,000; superintendent of sup- 


plies, $5,000: chief clerk, $3,000; auditors, say two, at 
$2,500 each, and other subordinates—-about thirty—at an 
average salary of $1,000. 
of patronage. The city superintendent and superintend- 
ents of buildings and supplies are each to be appointed 
for six years. 

The city superintendent may visit any school in any of 
the boroughs, and make reports of things of which he does 
not approve. He will have a seat, but no vote, in the 
board of education. He will have an office in Manhattan 
borough, and may summon at any time all of the borough 
superintendents for consultation. He and four other per- 
sons, appointed by the central board, will have all to say 
about examining applicants for teacherships and grant- 
ing their licenses. 

The new charter leaves the school system of each 
borough about the same as it is at present. Manhattan 
and Bronx will have a school board composed of twenty- 
one members, as at present. The present commissioners 
will be allowed to serve out their terms, but on and after 
February 1 next they will no longer be dignified by the 
title of board of education. They will be simply a school 
board. The same change of title will happen in Brooklyn 
borough, which will be allowed forty-five members, its 
present number. In the other boroughs the different 
boards of education are to be abolished on February 1, and 
school boards appointed by Mayor Van Wyck, to be com- 
posed of nine members each. Manhattan and Bronx and 
Brooklyn will retain their present superintendents of in- 
struction, but they will be known as borough superintend- 
ents. It will no longer be John Jasper, superintendent 
of the board of education of New York, but Borough 
Superintendent Jasper of Manhattan and Bronx. These 
borough superintendents will be allowed to serve out their 
terms of office at the present salaries, and they will have 
practically the same staffs as now. 

It is useless to prophesy who will be elected superin- 
tendent of Greater New York. There are many local men 
who would accept the position. Mr. Jasper, Mr. Maxwell, 
Dr. Addison B. Poland, and each of the leading high schoo] 
principals are talked of. It seems to be generally con- 
ceded that the superintendent will be taken from the pres- 
ent educational force of New York or Brodklyn. This is 
a surprise to many, in view of the fact that none of the re- 
cent choices of assistant superintendents and high school 
principals have been local men. Apparently the majority 
of the first central board of education will be decidedly 
“progressive” men, as that will be the complexion of the 
members from Manhattan and Bronx, and they will elect 
eleven of the nineteen members of the first board, which 
will elect a superintendent of Greater New York for six 
years. Such a board would be consistent if it elected a 
“progressive,” regardless of locality. 

The public schools of New York City will accommodate 
285,000 pupils, 50,000 more than last year. 


Total—From $61,000 to $63,000 . 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. | 


IN EQUAL ESTEEM. 


Fecene, a room in the Pynchon-street schoolhouse. 
Time, shortly after recess on a day not long ago. Per- 
sonnel, a teacher and a class of boys and girls ranging in 
age from five to ten years. 

“Now, Mary, can you tell me who George Washington 
was?” 

“No,” shaking a head of curly, flaxen hair, “I don’t 
think I can.” 

“Well, Margaret, can you?” 

“Dess I’s stuck, too.” 

“Johnnie, you surely ought to know.” 

“Yes, I do. He was Abraham Lincoln.” 

Here is a case where two great men were held in equal 
esteem. 


NEW YORK’S LIBRARIES. 


The libraries of New York ‘state having over 100,000 
volumes are as follows: — 

New York, N. Y., public library, Astor, Lenox and Til- 
den foundations, 367,808; New York, Mercantile library, 
253,783; Albany, New York state library, 223,547; New 
York, Columbia University library, 223,000; Ithaca, Cor- 
nell University library, 186,683; Brooklyn, Brooklyn li- 
brary, 124,299; New York, General Society Mechanics and 
Tradesmen library, 106,440. 

The libraries that added over 10,000 books during 1896 
are as follows:— 

Columbia College library, 20,580; New York public li- 
brary, 15,594; New York state library, 14,570; Cornell 
University library, 13,578; New York free circulating li- 
brary, 11,201. 

TENNYSON’S CRITICISMS. 


Tennyson’s criticisms on authors, as presented in the 
. present Lord Tennyson’s life of his father, are many and 
keen. Five pages are filled with his talk on Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost’ to his son when the latter was a boy. 
“Lycidas,” he said, ‘“‘was a test of any reader’s poetic in- 
stinct.”” Of Keats he remarked that, “with his high 
spiritual vision, he would have been, if he had lived, the 
greatest of us all (though his blank-verse was poor), and 
there. is something magic and of the innermost soul of 
poetry in almost everything which he wrote.” Of ‘‘Fes- 
tus,’’ which made such a sensation fifty years ago, he 
wrote to Fitzgerald: “I have just got ‘Festus’; order it 
and read. You will most likely find it a great bore, but 
there are really very grand things in it.” 

In a talk with Mr. Locker-Lampson on Byron and 
Wordsworth, he said: “Of course, Byron’s merits are on 
the surface. This is not the case with Wordsworth. You 
must love Wordsworth ere he will seem worthy of your 
love. As a boy, I was an enormous admirer of Byron, so 
much so that I got a surfeit of him, and now I cannot read 
him as I should like to do.” He went on to say that 
“there was a great wind of words in a good deal of Shel- 
ley, but as a writer of blank-verse he was perhaps the 
most skillful of the moderns.” In reply to the remark 
that Rogers’ best short poems were as good as Moore’s, 
“No,” said Tennyson, “Rogers is not as good as Moore. 
Moore had a wilder fancy, but still hardly anything that 
he wrote is altogether what it should be.” He exceed- 
ingly admired “‘Oft in the Stilly Night.” 

He liked Ben Jonson’s “It is not growing like a tree,”’ 
and Marvell's “To a Prude”’; “but,” he added, “I can’t 
read Ben Jonson, especially his comedies; to me he ap- 
pears to move in a wide sea of glue.””’ Samuel Johnson’s 
grave earnestness he admired, and said that certain of his 
couplets, for this and their “high moral tone,” were not 
surpassed in English satire; but he ventured to make 
merry over:-— 


“Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru.” 


“Why did he not say, ‘Let observation, with extended ob- 
servation, observe extensively’?” 

Of Jane Austen he said: ‘““Miss Austen understood the 
smallness of life to perfection. She was a great artist, 
equal, in her small sphere, to Shakespeare. I think ‘Per- 
suasion’ and ‘Mansfield Park’ are my favorites.” : 

He had the highest admiration for George Eliot’s in- 
sight into character, but did not think her quite so true 
to nature as Shakespeare and Miss Austen. He said, how- 
ever, that “the flight of Hetty in ‘Adam Bede,’ and 
Thackeray's gradual breaking down of Colonel Newcome 
vt aa two most pathetic things in modern prose fic- 

Of Browning, among many other comments, he <a‘d: “He 
has a mighty intellect, but sometimes T cannot read him. 
He seldom attempts the marriage of sense with sound, al- 
though he shows a spontaneous felicity in the adaptation 
of words to ideas and feelings. He has plenty of music in 
him, but he cannot get it out.” “Sludge the Medium” he 
considered to be ‘“‘two-thirds teo long.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A HISTORY OF METHODISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By James M. Buckley. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Illustrated. Cloth. (6%x9.) Two vol- 
umes. 472 and 480 pp. : 
It is sufficient to say that the most brilliant religious 

journalist of the day, a good historian and man of literary 
parts, has done the best work of his life in recording the 
founding, developing, and maturing of one of the greatest 
Protestant derominations of the land, and that one of the 
greatest of publishing houses has given it a setting every 
way worthy the man and his theme. The world has 
never known anything to compare with the origin, devel- 
opment, and growth of this denomination in the United 
States in the past 130 years. There is in this story more 
of romance, more that is entertaining and fascinating, 
than in the history of any other denomination. From a 
beginning so humble as to be ludicrous, it has come to be 
the greatest denominational power in the land, probably. 
From the back alley, it has come to possess the corner lots 
on favorite avenues. In making these strides, Methodism 
has had in leadership mighty-men in humble garb, and 
men of might in places of scholastic, social, and political 
power. There has been in Methodism much to attract the 
unconventional genius, from Peter Cartwright to Sam 
Jones, and not the least of the worthies who have made 
this church a power is James M. Buckley, the editor of the 
leading official paper of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
the brainy defender of the faith, the gallant (?) opponent 
of woman’s advancement in the counsels of the church, 
the merciless critic of Christian (?) science, the author of 
these volumes. 

Methodism came to these shores with the Boston port 
hill, and was welcomed by the Boston tea party, and here 
it has abode through storm and sunshine, through evil re- 
port and good report, being star actor in every scene of 
social, political, and religious reform, and Dr. Buckley, 
better than most men, appreciates the significance of this, 
and has improved the opportunity to write, with the his- 
tory of Methodism, a graphic history in brief of the aboli- 
tion, temperance, suffrage, and all other great American 
movements. 

But for the special pressure upon the columns of the 
Journal, I would give a summary of what Methodism has 
accomplished, but must be content with a mere reference 


_. to the fact that this denomination, which came to America 


with a war whoop challenge of the supremacy of scholas- 
ticism in the churches, has come to have fifty-four large 
and influencial official colleges and universities, aside 
from a much larger number in which it is a powerful fac- 
tor. To these, many millions have been given by way of 
endowment by wealthy laymen of the denomination. One 
of the latest of these, Syracuse University, has $2,000,000 
in property, and has 1,000 students, while the projected 
Washington University is to have an endowment of 
$10,000,000, and the spirit and devotion of the denomina- 
tion will make this an accomplished fact before its most 
sanguine friends anticipate. Not the least of the monu- 
ments of Methodism is this great history of its deeds. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
1783-1789. By John Fiske. Illustrated with portraits, 
maps, fac-similes, contemporary views, prints, and 
other history materials. Rich holiday edition. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 395 pp. Price, $4.00. 

It is ten years since John Fiske published, in a library 
edition, his “Critical Period of American History.’ No 
single work of his has attracted more attention upon its 
issue, or has contributed more to his fame, than this, and 
it is a matter of justice that the publishers should allow 
the admirers of Mr. Fiske and the lovers of the beautiful 
in book-making to have an edition of the work that is fully 
and beautifully illustrated with every portrait, map, fac- 
simile, and other material which sheds light upon the 
times which are here treated. 

The text has been carefully revised, and, in several par- 
ticulars, materially improved by important additions. 
One year ago.the publishers issued his ‘‘American Revolu- 
tion” in the same elegant style. That was in two 
volumes. 


EIGHT BOOKS OF HOMER’S ODYSSEY. With Intro- 
duction, Commentary, and Vocabulary. For the Use 
of Schools. By Bernadotte Perrin, Professor of Greek 
in Yale College, and Thomas Day Seymour, Hillhouse 
Professor of Greek in Yale College. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 351 pp. Price, $1.65. 

This is an elegant edition of one of the great Grecian 
poet’s works. In paper, typography, and binding nothing 
better can be reasonably desired. Professor Seymour’s 
introduction treats, at length, of Epic Poetry, Life in the 
Homeric Age, The Story of the Trojan War, The Story of 
the Odyssey, Homeric Style, Homeric Syntax, The Hom- 
erie Dialect, Homeric Verse, etc. The commentary is 
freely adapted for the use of schools. The vocabulary was 
prepared from the poem itself, and the illustrations are 
numerous and very fine. In order to give completeness 
to the Phoeacian Episode, the authors have added 189 
verses of the thirteenth book of the Odyssey to the text, 
and the commentary, introduction, and vocabulary have 
been prepared with reference to this addition. 


ELEMENTS OF CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY. In- 


ductively Presented by William Noetling, A. M., C. E. 
From the German of K. H. Stoeker. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. 12mo. 62 pp. Cloth. Price, 36 cents. 
The material for this volume is largely a translation 
of the popular German work prepared by Professor K. H. 
Stoeker. It is based upon the inductive method and the 
constructive plan requiring pupils to draw their own 
figures. It is purely elementary, and admirably adapted 
to furnish pupils in the lower grammar grades with rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the subject, practical and yaluable 
for discipline, and as an introduction to more difficult ad- 
vanced study, The exercises are progressive, simple in 


the beginning, but gradually increasing in difficulty as 
the pupil proceeds. The subject matter of the book has 
been used by the author in the practice school with entire 


success and satisfaction. It is well adapted to its purpose, Fe 
and will be welcomed by the teachers of many schools J 3 ; 
where the idea of an elementary geometry is not new, and - 


will find its way into other schools in which the study 
has not yet been introduced. 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. An Interpretation. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 413 pp. Price’ 
$2.00. 

Unless I greatly mistake, this is destined to be the most 
useful story of Jesus Christ that has been written. Its 
value is as much in what is unsaid as in what is written. 
It is a charming recital of the greatest story ever written, 
of the grandest life ever lived, and where theologians, 
chronologists, exegetes, and critics have beclouded timid 
minds with dust of their own stirring up, Mrs. Phelps 
Ward has clarified it by her own confidence in the sim- 
plicity of the truth. It is humiliating to those who profess 
most ardent belief in Jesus that the Christic literature is 
ene vast controversy, and the intensity with which devout 
hiographers and commentators have fought over the 
minutest detail is indefensible. Among the secondary 
features of the gospel, there are few things in the treat- 
ment of which scholars are agreed, but there is little in 
the great current of its truth in the treatment of which 
there need be disagreement. ‘Little things are restless; 
the great repose.” What does it signify whether the star 
of Bethlehem was a meteor or a miracle? It is of no con- 
sequence whether Jesus was baptized in Jordan river or 
Jordan region. It is quite immaterial whether the misfor- 
tunes of Mary Magdalene were mental or moral, or, in- 
deed, which of the Marys she was. He himself is Chris- 
tianity. He is the greatest force in civilization; the 
highest motive power in philosophy, in art, in poetry, in 
science, in faith.” 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE. Bound Volume No. 
XVIII. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $3.50. 
This volume of nearly 1,300 pages, profusely illustrated, 

is practically a number of books bound up in one. There 

are no less than eight complete serial stories, of adven- 
ture on land and sea, by such well-known authors as Kirk 

Munroe, Captain Charles King, Molly Elliot Seawell, and 

Ellen Douglas Deland. The short stories cover the whole 

field of subjects which appeal to boys of energy and pluck. 

There are descriptive articles of travel and hunting in 

many lands by writers who have lived through the scenes 

they describe. There are explanations of how to make all 
sorts of useful and interesting things, such as model@™ 
yachts, stereopticons, and kites. There are articles ong 
the year’s athletics in the principal schools, and papers 
discussing the English schoolboy, his work and his sports, m@ 
which afford an interesting comparison with our Ameri 
can system. The Camera Club notes represent a practical 
treatise on amateur photography, and the collector of™™@ 
stamps and coins finds his hobbies fully treated. Thereg™ 
is a plentiful supply of humorous stories, many of themyg 
by John Kendrick Bangs. There is also a due proportion 
of articles upon subjects of national importance. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. In Three Books. By Lewis 
Morris. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 214 pp. 
Three illustrations. 16mo. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 
Lewis Morris is a Welsh bard of marked ability, a born 

singer, whose verses throb with impassioned love for 

mankind and sympathy with the oppressed. His ‘Epic 
of Hades” is not merely an elegant essay in blank verse, 
but, using the old Greek myths, it makes them live 
again. The author infuses into those immortal stories 

a deeper spirit—the tragedy of life, the self-punishing 

quality of crime, and deathlessness of true love. It is 

not an epic merely of the lower world, but it conducts us 
into the upper regions of Olympus, and introduces us 
into the serene company of the Greek gods in their mani- 


festations of beauty and power. Here also we find les- IN 
sons for restless mortals of a later day. The work, E 
though pagan in its subject, is profoundly moral and re- H 
ligious. It is a great poem by a master poet, and will be . 
classed among the great works of our century. aia 
!XERCISES IN GREEK COMPOSITION, BASED ON 

XENOPHON’S “ANABASIS” AND “HELLENICA."G 

By Edwin H. Higley, Groton School. Boston: Ginn & any 

Co. Cloth. 170 pp. Price, $1.10. pt 

Mr. Higley is a teacher with an enviable record in the ‘ 5 a 
preparation of students for passing with honors the most nant 
exacting college examinations. He has succeeded in his ; y 
own teaching in having students know the Attic forms of 7 ns 
inflection, the regular constructions of syntax, and the nobi 
meanings of common words, and in this text-book he a set 
gives other teachers and their students the aids to the . 
same accomplishments. He fully realizes that a thor- SON 
ough knowledge of these things can only be acquired by hu 
considerable work in Greek composition, and these exer- By - tri 
cises are skillfully selected to furnish the drill requisite 4 Tl 
to the elimination of those “wretched guesses” in the liabl 
translations of students which are so common. He 1s cleal 
heroic in his loyalty to Xenophon. ey 

ast 
THE DECORATION OF HOUSES. By Edith Wharton Ther 
and Ogden Codman, Jr. New York: Charles Scribner's erav 

Sons. Artistic binding. Exquisite illustrations. 24 days 

pp. Price, $4.00. 

An exhaustive study of the homes of artistic times and BIR] 
climes, a passion for classic beauty, and a genuine literary . W: 
power combine to make this a work of historical, artist. : Fu 
and literary merit. There is little satisfaction in speak- Th 
ing briefly of a modern masterpiece like this, of which one 4 Bi 
would enjoy writing columns. The introduction and me tray 
chapter on the historical tradition present the perspectiv® B® that 
for the volume, after which rooms in general, walls, doors, m cdze 
windows, fireplaces, ceilings, floors, entrances and vesti- Oil C 
bules, hall, stairs, drawing-rooms, boudoir, morning-rool!, first « 
gala-room, ball-room, saloon, musie-room, gallery, li- ment 
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brary, .smoking-room, “den,” dining-room, bedrooms, 
schoolrooms, nurseries, and bric-a-brac are elaborately 
and delightfully treated. 
There are fifty-four full-page, elegant illustrations of 
these various departments, furnishings, and adornments 
of the home, each page of which is a work of art, and 
would make a beautiful portfolio of art. There is no at- 
tempt to reproduce the unique, but only the beautiful in 
each artistic period. In the preparation of this work the 
authors publish a list of sixty great works in various lan- 
guages and centuries which have contributed to their in- 
formation and artistic resources. If you cannot own the 
book, or have it for your school, ask for it, and have the 
pupils ask for it, in the libraries. 

ARS RECTE VIVENDI. By George W. Thain Curtis. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 136 pp. Price, $1.25 
The essays which, under the guise of a monthly maga- 

zine editorials, Mr. Curtis contributed to the ‘“Hasy 
Chair” of Harper’s during the years that he acted as the 
guiding genius of the magazine made that department 
only less influential than delightful, as one of the effec- 
tive factors which developed the American people out of 
the crude civilization of Andrew Jackson’s day into the 
richness and fullness of life in what may, without political 
reflection, fairly be called the times of Grover Cleveland. 
Mr. Curtis possessed a large share of the traits which 
characterize the best element in American life. He saw 
clearly what was best in the old world civilization,—its 
ideals of courtesy and culture,—and he consciously strove 
to make these ideals his own, and to make his fellow- 
Americans understand the necessity of adopting them as 
national ideals. He saw as clearly the tremendous ad- 
vantages which the new world gave to those who had 
mastered it,—the strength of will and of purpose, the free- 
dom from convention and custom. He devoted his best 
energies to quiet missionary work, to the scattering of 
seeds of thought and of example, in the hope of influenc- 
ing the tendency of American life towards its best and 
most worthy future, and of hastening the development 
out of frontier thoughtless license into the life of a power- 
ful nation, which shall set the world’s example in all that 
is best in civilized progress. That he succeeded, far more 
than he can have dared to hope, no thoughtful observer 
of America during the last half century will think of deny- 
ing. In reading the essays to-day, even the best of them, 
such as have been selected by the Harpers for preserva- 
tion in book form, it is impossible to avoid a first feeling 
of disappointment and of surprise at the position which 
Mr. Curtis occupies. His literary style is always delight- 
ful, his thought clear and effective, but his essays sound 
just a bit flat. He seems to preach, and to preach of evils 
which exist only as bug-a-boos: Mr. Curtis tells us of the 
disgrace of hazing, but who hears of hazing nowadays, ex- 
cept through the anxious denials of an occasional college 
president? He tells us that gentlemen continue to smoke, 
in public, when in converse with ladies. This is still true, 
doubtless, but the men are so rarely those whom we even 
chance to know. It is only when we younger people dis- 
cover what our fathers have already forgotten that these 
and many a worse evil were very common when Mr. Cur- 
tis wrote about them, that the real power of his essays can 
be understood. 

A word of protest must be added, in condemnation of 
the publishers’ custom of dating publications ahead of the 
year in which they appear. If the imprint date on a title 
is of any use at all, its use is to show when a volume was 
published or issued. This volume of essays, with several 
others, was sent out by the publishers and offered for pub- 
lic sale three months before the end of the year 1897. The 
title says ‘“‘New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 
189%.” This is not only not the truth, but, what is much 
worse, it causes a great deal of extra bother to a few peo- 
ple besides the host of librarians who are forced into re- 
cording the untruth in their catalogues and public an- 
nouncements. G. P. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE PIONEERS. By Edward §. 
Ellis. No. 3 of Boone & Kenton Series. Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 8vo. 368 pp. 

There is still a fascination in the recital of the perils 
and thrilling adventures of those brave and hardy pion- 
eers who opened up the country west of the thirteen origi- 
nal colonies, and any tale truthfully and graphically told 
is sure to possess an interest of its own, aside from liter- 
ary merit or intricately-woven plot, which are indispen- 
sable to the ordinary novel. 

This story contains a vein of humor in the doings and 
sayings Of the negro, Jethro Juggens, and also brings out 


_in strong light, but unostentatiously, some of the innate 


nobility of the American Indian’s character. The book is 


a sequel to “The Phantom of the River.” 

SONG BIRDS AND WATER FOWL. By H. E. Park- 
hurst. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Illus- 

_ trated. Cloth. 285 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The subject is trexted in.a masterly way, in which re- 
liable information is given in an attractive style, both for 
clearness and vivacity, and the many full-page illustra- 
tions of birds and their nests are as useful to the student 
ag they are beautiful to the casual observer of these pages. 
There is an artistic finish to the writing that is, to the en- 
gravings, a combination not always met with in these 
days. 

BIRD CRAFT. A Field Book of 200 Song, Game, and 
Water Birds. By Mabel Osgood Wright. With Highty 
Full-page Plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Bird day is largely responsible for the most remarkable 

urray of popular bird literature in the past twelve months 

that has ever honored any department of human know!l- 
edge in the same time. Superintendent C. A. Babcock of 


Oil City, te whom the country is indebted for the day's 
first observance, has in this literature a matchless monu- 
ment to his own devotion to the children’s knowledge of 
and love for the beauty and melody of the birds, and in 


this monument “Bird Craft” has first place. This is a 
beautiful work, as it must be, with eighty elegant full- 
page plates, it is instructive, as it must be, with 300 pages 
of authentic facts recited by a master’s pen, but it is more 
than can be expressed by beauty and information, it is in 
every page an inspiration to know and love the sweetest 
and merriest of all God’s creatures. There is not a genu- 
inely sombre note in the ornithological orchestra. There 
is more joy to the second in the breathing and in the voic- 
ing of life in song birds than in any other companions of 
man. 

Miss Mabel Osgood Wright appreciates the influence of 
the life, beauty, and song of birds upon the spirit and 
character of children, and every phase of this beautiful 
bcok is attuned to this ideal. “You may know the birds 
and call them by their familiar names if you have keen 
eyes and a pocketful of patience. The flowers silently 
await your coming, while with the birds it is often only a 
luring call, a seraph of melody, and they are gone,” 

Miss Wright treats of the spring song, the building of 
the nest, the water birds, and birds of autumn and win- 
ter, but the best chapter, in many respects, is “How to 
Name Birds.” The major part of the work is given to 
“Bird Biographies.” There is in every feature of the book 
a genuine charm, a touch of art, the beauty of nature, and 
the power of a master. 


SAINTE-BEUVE. Seven of the Causeries du Lundi. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by George McLean 
Harper, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. 
176 pp. 

The seven essays in this volume are from the famous 
“Causeries du Lundi” of Sainte-Beuve, whose style as an 
essayist followed so closely the classic models he so much 
admired—La Bruyere, Voltaire, Montesquieu—and yet 
displays a breath of freedom which was wafted to him 
across the channel from the piney Scottish highlands and 
breezy English lakes, The essay on ‘What is a classic?” 
was selected for this volume to illustrate the latter state- 
ment, and the one on ‘“‘Hamilton” strengthens it. Those 
on “‘Mme. de Maintenon,’’ ‘‘The Duchess of Burgundy,” 
“La Fontaine,” “Saint Simon,” ‘“‘Thoughts on Pascal,” and 
“The Great Prose Epoch” are intended to show what was 
the life and letters of the seventeenth century. No liter- 
ary period has been more unified than this, and, to under- 
stand it, one must study the exponents in a group, and not 
individually. 

The Causerie on Mme. Maintenon throws a strong 
light on the latter part of Louis XIV.’s reign, and con- 
vinces us this king has too long been called “Great.” This 
is proven all too well in the Causerie on that charming 
and lovable princess, the Duchess of Burgundy. 

The genius of Fontaine receives due recognition, and 
the brilliancy of his poetic imagination calls forth admir- 
ing tribute. These selections show the vast range of 
Sainte-Beuve’s sympathy and knowledge. He did not 
confine himself to criticising—blaming or praising—his 
contemporaries merely, but devoted himself to the nobler 
task of throwing into strong relief the great writers of 
various epochs and climes. The study of his choice style 
can but afford delight. 

FIRST FACTS AND SENTENCES IN FRENCH. By 
V. Betis and H. Swan. New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 125 pp. 8vo. 

This little French text-book is intended for the use of 
children from seven to fourteen years of age, and aims 
to initiate them into the current idiomatic French phrases 
of ordinary life in the most natural way, and at once. 
Each lesson is complete on a single page, and the facts of 
grammar are so woven into the exercises that they do not 
form the usual bug-bear of school life. There are short 
dialogues for applying the principles pleasantly, and short 
tales and newspaper extracts. The book contains direc- 
tions to teachers for modifying the lessons to suit special 
needs. This text-book should be of great value to those 
wishing a thorough knowledge of practical French. 
GERMAN ORTHOGRAPHY AND PHONOLOGY. A 

Treatise with a Word-List. By George Hempl, Ph.D., 

Professor of English Philology in the University of 

Michigan. Boston: Ginn & Co. 303 pp. Mailing 

price, $2.10. 

This is the work of a classical scholar who has a pro- 
found knowledge of his subject. It aims to be a syste- 
matic and practical treatise on subjects pertaining to the 
writing, printing, and uttering of modern German. The 
author has only selected and arranged the most important 
elements of spelling and phonetics, because they have al- 
ready been fully treated by other authors, but the accent 
and development of German letter-forms, for example, 
which have been neglected, he has more fully treated. 
His purpose was to furnish the serious learner of German 
a practical book to aid him easily to acquire it. To this 
end he has subordinated what is not of chief importance, 
arranged the matter in logical order, and incorporated 
with the word-list under one alphabetical arrangement a 
complete index of subjects, words, and sounds. The book 
treats of modern German only. It is for learners who 
start from the printed page of modern German text, or the 
spoken words of Germany to-day, to gain for himself the 
power to speak and write the language correctly. A care- 
ful examination and study of the book will show that the 
author has been successful to an eminent degree. He de- 
serves the gratitude and thanks of all teachers and stu- 
dents who teach or study the German language. 


THE YERSIN PHONO-RHYTHMIC METHOD OF 
FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT, AND DIC- 
TION. French and English. By M. and J. Yersin. 
Philedelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 245 pp. 
Price, $1.40. e 
Foreigners have alweys found French diction a great 

stumbling-bloek. This book is, first of all, designed to 

aid them in their effort to learn to speak the language cor- 
rectly, and to aid singers who go to Paris to study the art 
of singing, and enabie them to gain access to the opera or 


the opera-comique, which is now denied them on account 
of their defective diction. The authors claim that the 
difficulty may be entirely overcome under proper in- 
struction. 

The aim of this work is first to point out to foreigners 
the reason they do not pronounce well. Secondly, to point 
out the remedy; and, thirdly, to give the most important 
and minute explanations on everything appertaining to 
French diction, all that is possible to communicate by 
writing. 

Part II. treats of phonetics. Under this head, in two 
tables, the vowels, properly so called, and the composite 
sounds are treated, and illustrated examples given. Part 
III. gives rules on French diction. French sounds are 
studied by scales for the use of singers. The second half 
of the book, entitled ‘““Methode Yersin Phono-Rhythmique 
pour la Prononciation et la Diction Francaises,” intro- 
duces French composition and musical composition to il- 
lustrate. At the beginning and end of the book are two 
large folded charts for study and practice, which will be 
of great service to the student. The book is brought out 
in the best style of the enterprising publishers. 


THE STORY OF AB. A Tale of the Time of the Cave 
Men. By Stanley Waterloo. Chicago: Way & Wil- 
liams. 351 pp. 

The plot of this story is laid in a prehistoric age, and 
its hero and heroine are born and live in that age. The 
story is based upon the history of the age of Stone, as re- 
vealed by the ablest searchers of two continents, and the 
author adheres to the scientific accepted theories of this 
research. Ab, the leading hero, is a savage infant, and, 
under the training of savage parents, grows up to boyhood 
and manhood; he is indeed a hero among his fellows. At 
inature age Ab meets Lightfoot, a daughter living in a 
neighboring cave, and falls in love with her, and they are 
married without ceremony, just as robins mate. 

In these relations, as in all others, we find the savage 
swayed by love, jealousy, fear, revenge, and by the mem- 
cry of benefits and wrongs. They cherish their young, 
fight desperately with beasts of their time and with each 
other, and when their brief, turbulent lives are ended they 
pass into silence; but the old earth carefully preserves 
their story for other generations in other ages to read. 


THE STORY OF JEAN VALJEAN. From Victor 
Hugo’s “Les Miserables.” Edited by Sara E. Wiltse. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1,022 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This is the work of an incomparable master in this class 
of literature, and ‘‘Les Miserables” is his greatest produc- 
tion. He deals with religion, politics, and social reform, 
and his aim is the development of character. His hero 
combines wonderful physical strength, independence, and 
mcral force, such as stirs the soul of the youth who begins 
to cherish aspirations of great possibilities. 

Our first view of Jean Valjean is as a victim of social 
disorder, toiling in the galleys, sullen and revengeful, but 
slowly transformed by natural processes into the good 
citizen and philanthropist, and finally transfigured into 
an almost divine nature, whose presence silenced every 
voice of criticism and made every arm powerless to harm 
or hinder. 

The author paints, in glowing colors, character as the 
deepest, most potent, and the most mysterious of all moral 
influences. ‘‘Les Miserables’ ranks among the greatest 
and noblest works of fiction, and selections therefrom are 
worthy a place among the classics for school and home 
reading. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO. With Comments. 
By Herbert H. Sargent. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
240 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This volume was written for the civilian and the soldier, 
and it cannot fail to interest both. It contains five chap- 
ters: I., An introduction, which treats of the war of Aus- 
tria upon France, which is followed by extensive and very 
interesting comments; II., the subject is ‘“‘Genoa,” con- 
tinuing the history of the same war, with comments; III., 
Moreau in Germany, with comments; 'V., Marengo, with 
comments; V., general comments upon the campaign, 
every movement of which was carefully planned by Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. He was then thirty years old. Twenty- 
one years after this campaign, the emperor lay dying at 
St. Helena. Four large and beautiful maps and a full 
index are appended. 

“Your Little Brother James,” by Caroline H. Pember- 
ton, is a healthy, hearty story published by George W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“The Wooing of Malkatoon Commodus.”” By Lew Wallace. Price, 
$2.50. —‘*‘A Year froma Reporter’s Note-Book.’”’ By Ricbard Hard- 
ing Davis. Price, $1.50.—‘‘Lin McLean.” By Owen Wistar. Price, 
$1.50.— Bound Volume No. XVIII. of Harper’s Round Table. Price, 
$3.50.——“‘Jinty and Others.’ By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. Price, 
$1.50.—*‘The Rock of the Lion.” By Molly F. Seawell. Price, $1.60. 
—*“Secretary to Bayne, By W. PettRidge. Price, $1.25.—— 
“Spanish John.” By William McLennan. Price, $1,.50.—*Pic- 
turesque Sicily.” By William Agnew Paton. Price, $2.50. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

‘Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings.” By Lord Lytton. 
$1.50.—“The Camp of Refuge.’ By Charles Macfarlane. 
$1.50. New York: Green, & Co. 

‘*Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education.”” By Bishop J. L. 


Price, 
Price, 


Spalding. Price, $1.00.—*‘A Daughter of Two Nations.” — By Ella 
G. McClelland. Price, $1.25.—‘‘An Imperial Lover.”” By M. Imlay 
Taylor. Price, $1.25. “Christianity, the World Religion.” Price, 


$1.50. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. , 

‘“‘Indians and Pioneers.”’ Bv Blanche E. Hazard. Edited by Samuel 
E. Dutton. Price, 80 cents. New York: The Morse Company. 

‘Four True Stories of Life and Adventure.” By Jessie R. Smith. 
Price, 36 cents; postpaid, 50 cents. New York: William Beverley 
Harison. 

“Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearian Drama.” Volume II. By 
John Matthews Manley. Price, $149. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Little Journeys: Mary W. Shelley.’’ By Elbert Hubbard. 
10cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Memory and [ts Cultivation.” Ky F. W. Edridge-Green. Price, 
$1.50.—‘“New Letters of Napoleon !.” Translated by Lady Mary 
Loyd. Price, $2.00 New York: D. Appleton & Co. ; 

“The Students’ Series: Laelius de Amicitia.” With notes by 
Charles EF. Bennett. Boston: Leacb, Shewell, & Sanborn. 


Price, 
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Indigestion 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: ‘I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of wervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 27: Idaho State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hailey, Idaho. 

December 27-29: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 28: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Ia. 
December 28: Montana Council of Educa- 

tion, Helena, Mont. 
December 28-January 1: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, DeLand, Fla. 
December 28-30: Associated Academic 
Principals of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. 
December 28-30: New York Grammar 
School Council, Syracuse, N. Y. 
December 28-30: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 
December 28-31: Southern Educational 
Association, New Orleans, La. 
December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 
December 28-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 28-30: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing, Mich. 
December 28--30: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 
December 28-30: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
December 28-30: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 
December 28-31: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

December 28-31: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 
December 29-31: Maine Pedagogical So- 

ciety, Augusta, Me. 
December 30-31: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 
January 8: Massachusetts Industrial Art 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
February 22-24: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
July 7-18: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Miss Evelyn Ashton Fletcher 
gave a delightful exhibition of her musi- 
cal simplex and kindergarten method, with 
illustrations by children of from five to 
seven years of age, at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, East Newton 
street, December 11. The Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club met at the Brunswick 
last Saturday, having full tables. The 
membership has been increased to 250, and 
twenty-one new names were added at this 
meeting. Of these, one is from a Boston 
high school; four, Boston grammar 
schools; one, business college; two each, 


‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and ts the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts.a bottle. 


Newton and Quincy; one each, Everett, 
Lowell, Parnstable, Lawrence, Braintree, 
Canton, Malden, Winchendon, Fitchburg, 
Milton, and Brockton. The club greatly 
enjoyed an illustrated lecture on the Cana- 
dian Rockies by Professor Fay of Tufts 
College, who made the most successful ex- 
ploration of that country in the summer of 
1897 that has yet been made. His views 


were beautiful in their clearness, and his: 


descriptions of the country and recital of 
experiences were delightful. Rarely has 
the club received equal pleasure and profit 
from any address.———The course of man- 
ual training lectures, recently given at 
Harvard University by Dr. C. Hanford 
Henderson of Philadelphia, and which 
have attracted many hearers, will be re- 
peated in Boston under the auspices of the 
‘Boston Physical Edueation Society and 
the Sloyd manual training school.—_— 
South Boston wants a new high school.—— 
The school committee’s estimate for 1898 


expenses is two and a quarter millions of ° 


dollars. 

The Massachusetts Industrial Art Teachers’ 
Association will meet at the Normal Art 
School, Boston, January 8, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


Dr. T. M. Balliet will speak on ‘*Psychology © 


of Art Education.” A.H. Munsell, of Boston, 
and Arthur W. Dow, of Pratt Institute, will be 
among the speakers at the afternoon session. 

BROOKLINE. Three new  school- 
houses will soon be started to accommo- 
date the increase of pupils. The Brcok- 
line Education Society have issued their 
annual year book, containing interesting 
reports on child study, history, science, 
and physical training. This initial at- 
tempt to co-operate the school with the 
home has had thus far a most successful 
result. Under the wise guidance of the 
school superintendent, the parents and 
adults have frequently met to learn and 
discuss modern methods of teaching and 


training the young. The movement has . 


spread to other towns, and Belmont and 
Newton now boast of an educational so- 


ciety. There was a very interesting 
teachers’ meeting at the high school 
building December 7. Among the 


speakers were Professor John Dewey of 
Chicago University and Superintendent 
Dutton. 

MILFORD. A teachers’ institute was 
held at Milford December 6, under the aus- 
pices of the state board cf education. 
About 100 teachers were present. 

NEW BEDFORD. Much interest is 
taken in the new textile school recently 
started. This is the second school of its 
class in the country, Lowell containing the 
first. 

WOBURN. Owing to the several resig- 
nations among the primary and grammar 
teachers, a number of vacancies exist in 
the schools, and Superintendent Emerson 
has been authorized tc supply temporary 
teachers. 

PROVINCETOWN. The annual con- 
vention. of the Barnstable County 
Teachers’ Association was held at this 
place December 3 and 4, 1897. John T. 
Prince; agent of the state board of educa- 
tion, addressed the teachers on ‘“Profes- 
sional Improvement.” He was followed 
by. Superintendent Tice of Sandwich, on 
“jdeals and How to Approach Them.” 
“The Ideal Teacher’’ was the subject of an 
address by Superintendent ‘Bates of Fall 
River. Secretary Hill of the state board 
of education spoke on “Working from 
Standards Within.” Mr. Hill also ad- 
dressed a public meeting in the evening on 
“Modern Demands Upon the Teacher.” 
An address was delivered on phonetic 
reading by Anna M. Dolan‘of Province- 
town, an address by Principal Baldwin of 
the Hyannis normal school on “How May 
the Barnstable County Schools Help and 
Be Helped by the State Normal School,” 
and one by Superintendent Fearing of the 
Provincetown schools on “Aim, Scope, and 


‘‘Brown’s Trocues” will quickly 
relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, and Throat 
Diseases. Sold only in boxes. 


THE WEDDING RING. 


Death lurks in every place in this “ v: 
yf tears.’’ There is no happiness, no joy, : 
gaiety, 1 
success, m™ 
sorrow anc 
no failure 
that may not 
secrete him. 
A favorite 
hiding- place 
‘for death, 
where’  wo- 
men are con- 
cerned, is in 


the very 
hapriness 
and iapture 


of wifehood 
and the sa- 
cred joy of 
motherhood. 
But too fre- 
quently there 
is death in the embrace of love, and the 
first touch of baby-fingers is succeded by 
the chilly grasp of the grim destroyer. 

If wives and mothers would only resort 
to the right remedy when they suffer from 
weakness and disease of the delicate and 
important feminine organs that are baby’s 
threshold to life, there would be fewer hus- 
bands bereft, and fewer homes saddened 
by an infant’s loss. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription makes the feminine organs 
strong, healthy and vigorous. It fits for 
wifehood and motherhood. It banishes the 
maladies of the period of suspense, and 
makes baby’s entry to the world easy and 
comparatively painless. An honest drug- 
gist will not try to induce a customer to 
take an inferior substitute for this great 
remedy, for the sake of extra profit. 

‘* Mrs. Seagle was a great sufferer from acom- 
bination of female diseases, a few years ago, from 
which she has been entirely cured by the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription,’’ writes Geo. 
A. Seagle, Esq., of Box 130, Wytheville, Va. “She 
is thoroughly convinced that there is no medi- 
cine on earth equal tothe ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ 
and she doesn't hesitate tosay so. She has rec- 
ommended it to her lady friends, and in all cases, 
where it has been given a fair trial, it has given 
entire satisfaction.” 

In cases of constipation and torpid liver, 
no remedy is equal to Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets, They regulate and invigorate the 
stomach, liver and bowels. They never fail. 
One little ‘‘ Pellet” is a gentle laxative and 
two a mild cathartic. They never gripe. 
An honest dealer will not urge a substitute 
upon you. 


Method of Temperance Instruction.’’ The 
convention closed with a talk on “School 
Discipline,’ by Sarah L. Arnold of 
Boston. 

NORTHAMPTON. G. T. Fletcher of the 
state board of education is doing a good 
work among the schools in the rural dis- 
tricts in that part of the state. His con- 
stant work is to visit schools and teachers, 
confer with committees, superintendents, 
and parents, and hold meetings for the 
teachers and the public. He finds very 
small schools, but well taught by teachers 
who receive only $6 per week and board 
in these hill-towns. He encourages state 
appropriations to aid these people in their 
work. 

LYNN. School board met November 29, 
and elected Mary E. Tebbetts teacher for 
the ninth grade in the Ingalls school, and 
Fannie E. Maxfield assistant in the East- 
ern-avenue school. The school expenses 
of the last month were $4,308.39. 

CAMBRIDGE. The overcrowded condi- 
tion of several of the schools has necessi- 
tated the building of two new school- 
houses, and the city has called for a loan 
of $150,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. A retirement fund is pro- 
posed for Newport. The school board ap- 
pears to be unanimous in favoring it. 
They want a fund of $20,000, to be made up 
largely of donations and legacies. It is 
suggested that all teachers be privileged to 
retire on an annuity of one-half the salary 
received at that time, provided they shall 
receive more than $600 annuity, after 
twenty-five years of service. If any 
teacher be dismissed before the expiration 
of twenty-five years, he may withdraw all 
that he has put in. Bach teacher is ex- 
pected to contribute one per cent, of salary 
monthly. 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


WH 


Prepared only by 
If not found at 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


NZ Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
30 years with best results by thousands of dili- 
= gent brain workers for the prevention as 
Ze well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ —- for- 
mulated by Prof. Percy. Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


56 West 25th St.. New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure —the best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, icts. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Four hundred delegates, including 
prominent educators, attended the eleventh 
annual convention of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, which opened 
at Vassar College November26. President 
Schurman of Cornell University presided 
President Taylor of Vassar made the ad- 
dress of welcome. President Sharpless of 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania, spoke 
on ‘the question, “What is the present 
concensus Of opinion as to the important 
problems in preparatory and collegiate 
education?” President Schurman spoke 
on ‘The Idea of a University.” 

The Milbank Memorial, which forms 
the western wing of the Teachers’ College, 
was recently dedicated with impressive ex- 
ercises. It was the gift of Joseph Mil- 
bank, one of the trustees, in memory of 
his father and mother. Addresses by 
Spencer Trask, the Rev. Dr. C. D’wW. 
Bridgman, and Dr. Sanders. 


BROOKLYN. The Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association is having a year of great work, 
from the scholastic and professional stand- 
point, under the efficient administration of 
Walter B. Gunnison, Ph.D. There was a 
grand lecture by Dr. Emerson E. White of 
Ohio on December 2 upon “The Duty of 
the Home.” Dr. White also lectured on 
psychology on December 3. There are 
regular classes in French by Professor 
Carteaux; German, Professor Schulze: 
Latin, Mr. Behan; physical culture, Miss 
Prelat; nature, Principal Inlay. James J. 
McCabe, principal school No. 24, is chair- 
man of the committee on ‘Lectures and 
Studies,” and he is doing admirable ser- 
vice for the association. 


NEW JERSEY. 
State Editor, EDWARD H. DUTCHER, Last Orange. 
The new high school in Hackensack was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on 
Thanksgiving day. 
James J. Hopkins, principal of grammar 
school No. 2 in Jersey City, has been ap- 


pointed principal of the high school in that 
place to succeed C. B. Haskell, who hasim 
William J. Tuers 


gone to Brooklyn. 
Paterson takes Mr. 
No. 2. 


Hopkins’ place in 


The board of education of East Orange : 


has just adopted plans and specificationgim™ 


for a new sixteen-room primary and gram 
mar building, which will cost abou 
$60,000. 


The state convention of teachers will belli 
held in Trenton on Monday, Tuesday, and™@ 


Wednesday, December 27, 28, and 29. An 
he interesting programme is prom- 
sed. 

Marcellus Oakley of Little Falls, N. Y., 
has been appointed to the office of superin- 
tendent in Belleville, in place of T. J. Bis- 
sell, resigned. 

TRENTON. The State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its next annual meeting 
in this city December 27, 28, and 29. An 
interesting programme announces among 
the speakers G. Stanley Hall, LL.D., Ham- 
ilton W. Marble, L. H. D., New York, 
Charles J. Baxter, Trenton, Principal J. M. 
Green, Trenton, Charles Jacobus, Spring- 
field, Mass., Dr. C. B. Gilbert, Newark, 
Professor A. T. Ormond, Trenton, Profes- 
sor Samuel Weir, New York University, 
Miss Sarah A. Dynes, normal school, 
Trenton, Misses Dickinson, and Miss B. V. 
N. Willis, Belle Mead, New Jersey. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The University of 
Pennsylvania is giving free lectures to the 
laboring classes in every industrial centre, 
to which they are invited. This is the first 
year, and already the strain upon some 
members of the faculty is severe. 


Professor Brunner, who has been a con-§ 


gressman from Berks county, and is prob- 
ably to be a candidate next year, was for- 
mer county superintendent, and at the last 
county institute at Reading read a poem 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is 4 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo. 0. 
Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 


 Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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of his own, which required an hour and a 
quarter for the reading. It was ‘““Reminis- 
cences of Berks County Schools.” It is 
printed as a pamphlet of twenty-four 
closely-printed pages. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


Ex-President Fairchild’ of Oberlin Col- 
lege has just celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day. Sixty-three years ago he entered 
Oberlin, and he has ever since been con- 
nected with the college as student, tutor, 
professor, president, or counsellor. He 
heard over 300,000 recitations in that insti- 
tution. 

CLEVELAND. An effort is being made 
by the election commissioners to secure 
the repeal of the law allowing women to 
vote on school questions. The ground of 
this action is the fact that so few take the 
trouble to register and vote. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The eighth annual 
convention of the Boys’ and Girls’ Na- 
tional Home and Employment Association 
will be held in this city January 14 and 15, 
1898. The state superintendent cf public 
instruction has issued a circular to the 
boards cf edveation in other states, calling 
attention to this meeting. Among the 
most important questions to be discussed 
is the Curfew ordinance. It is now in 
force in fully 200 cities in the West, and 
among them are Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., 
and St. Joseph, Mo. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Uncertainty and more or 
less excitement must continue until the 
mayor’s appointments in June. Specula- 
tion will be rife, but at present one guess 
is as good as another.——The examina- 
tions for high school positions will be held 
December 27 in Division high school buiid- 
ing, Ogden avenue and Congress street. 
None will be examined who have not had 
at least two years’ successful experience. 
Examination in four subjects, one of 
which, the major, requires a university 
course in which this has been made a spe- 
cialty by the candidate. All papers of can- 
didates will be criticised and marked in 
their English expression, and any paper 
which is notably deficient in rhetorical 
finish, in spelling, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, or in general neatness will affect the 
record of the candidate to the extent of 
these defects.——-Chicago is following New 
York, and, in a humble, way, having free 
evening lectures in five public school 
buildings.——The pension board has 
organized for another year, with P. F. Pet- 
tibone, president, Mrs. E. A. Frake, vice- 
president, W. A. S. Graham, secretary. 
Receipts for the year—one per cent. of 
salaries, $78,220—$82,160; paid out in pen- 
sions, $18,649; expenses, $748; carried to 
investments, $57,200.——-By a decision of 
Judge Tuley, the employees of the school 
board are placed under the civil service 
commission. This isa surprise to the 
board of education. It does not apply to 
the teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents, but there are 900 other employees, 
from the scrub women up, who must take 
a civil service examination. 

Centralia has a teachers’ club and read- 
ing circle, which offers a remarkable course 
of lectures for the present year, with ad- 
dresses by William O. Krohn, President J. 
H. Parkinson, President James Kirk, Dr. 
Austin K. Du Blois, Dr. Arnold Tompkins, 
President Joseph R. Harper, and the 
superintendent, I. F. Mather. 

The trustees of Rush Medical College are 
considering the desirability of separating 
from Lake Forest University. There is no 
ill feeling, complaint, or disagreement be- 
tween the authorities of the two depart- 
ments. It is simply a question of relative 
advantage. 

WISCONSIN. 


BELOIT. The cornerstone of Emer- 
son hall, the new home for women stu- 
dents, given to Beloit College by Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons of Chicago, was laid November 
19 with appropriate ceremonies, marred 
Presi- 


ELY’S CREAM BALM is a positive cure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 60 
cents at Druggiste or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8&t., New York City. 


dent Eaton was in charge of the exercises, 
in which faculty, students, and townspeo- 
ple joined. 

The River Falls state normal schoo! 
building was burned November 29. The 
building and contents were insured for 
$55,000, and the loss is about $75,000. The 
building was erected in 1874. The River 
Falls normal school was the fourth build- 
ing of the kind erected in Wisconsin under 
the act providing for them. It was opened 
in September, 1875, under the charge of 
Warren D. Parker, formerly principal and 


superintendent of schools at Janesville. 
Professor Parker resigned in June, 1889, 
and J. Q. Emery was elected to fill the va- 
caney. He served until June, 1893. Pro- 
fessor Hull succeeded Mr. Emery, and re- 
mained until June, 1894, when Professor 
Parker was re-elected, and began his 
duties in September, 1894. 

Miss Annie Crosby Emery of Ellsworth, 
Me., has been engaged as dean of the 
women and assistant professor of classical 
phiJology in the University of Wisconsin. 
Miss Emery was graduated from Bryn 


Mawr in 1892, and has studied in Europe. 
She took the degree of Ph.D. from her own 
college. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will hold its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting in this city December 28, 29, and 
30.° An attractive programme has been 
published, and a large and profitable meet- 
ing is assured. Department sessions will 
be held, each having appropriate themes 
and able speakers. 


THE NEW 


PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


A Biographical 
the United States, Statistics of Presidential Elections, State and Territorial Elec- 
tions, Religious Summaries, Statistics of the population of the world, and a veri- 
table Mine of other information on thousands of subjects of universal interest 


and importance. 
A FEW REASONS FOR PREFERRING IT TO OTHER 


IT CONTAINS 


= Six Large Super-Royal Oc- 
| tavo Volumes, Cloth, Full 
Library Leather, Half Mo- 
rocco. 
Topics,covering the whole 
range of human know- 
ledge from Adam to Klon- 
dike. Three Thousand Five 
Hundred 
showing all the fine points 
which words cannot ex- 
plain. 
Maps and Charts, com- 
prising a complete index- 
ed Atlas of the Globe. 


Dictionary, a Dictionary of Technical Terms, a Gazetteer of 


Sixty Thousand 


Illustrations, 


Three Hundred 


REFERENCE LIBRARIES. 


It combines thoroughness and accuracy with popular treatment of subjects, 
and solves the problem of compressing the most useful information on every 
conceivable subject of interest to the human mind into the smallest possible space 
compatible with intelligibility. It is designed to be of the greatest use to the 
greatest number. The information it gives embraces those points of the various 
topics treated in it which every intelligent man, woman and child may have 
occasion to use. Though popular in style and method, no pains have been spared 
to render its statements scientifically exact and valuable. Owing to its admirable 
arrangement, the work is remarkably easy of consultation. It is thoroughly up 
to date and every volume is mechanically perfect. 


WHAT IS SAVED BY PURCHASING IT. 


It saves the need of a Gazetteer and an Atlas of the World; of a Biographical 
Dictionary; of an entire library of the various Scientific Works of the day. Itisa 
general Chronological Work of data and facts that cannot be had in any other 
form at any price. And it is the best and latest Cyclopedia now on the market. 
It is Most Comprehensive in Scope, Most Thorough in Scholarship, Most Syste- 
matic in Arrangement, Most Practical in Information, Most Complete in Topics, 
Most Attractive in Appearance, Most Convenient for Use, Most Recent in Publi- 
cation; the Cheapest, and is sold on the easiest terms of payment. Have you 
seen it? A beautiful sample-page pamphlet with full information will be sent 


absolutely free upon application. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Address all communications to 


J. S. BARCUS COMPANY, Publishers, 


109-111 FirrH 


Avenue, New YorK. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTORS 


TO THE 


American Monthly 
Review of Reviews 


Jacob A Riis 

Sir Frederick Frankland, Bart 
Hezekiah Butterworth 

Hon. Theodore Roosevelt 
Murat Halstead 


Baron Pierre Coubertin 

W. T. Stead FOR DECEMBER. 
Pres. Walter L. Hervey | 

Pres. Francis A. Walker 


Prof. F. W. Taussig How the Bible Came Down To Us. 


Prof. H. E. Von Holst 
William E. Smythe 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW, 


rr ~ 


sir John Gilbert and Victorian Illustration 

By ERNEST KNAUFFT, Editor of the Art Student.” 

ir Henry Parkes 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright ' = 

sap Range a The Duchess of Teck The Political News of England, Austria, 
J. W. Longley the of Afghanistan Germany, Turkey, and Africa 

A Character Sketch by One Who Knows Him. An Arctic Rescue 
The New Canadian Reciprocity Movement | A Swedish Explorer in 

Our American Republics The Caucasus Crossed on Bicycles 

The Books of the The Prevention of Yellow Fever 

E. V. Smalley a fo The Horrors of English Home Work 
aaa Present Day. Poets A Scheme of Workingmen’s Insurance 
Julian Ralph ‘The Sealing Question and the Pacific Ocean | Jonior Good Coverament Clubs” 

Mirs Annie Besant Spain's New Cuban Policy The Rate of Street-Car Fares 

Di. Edward Everett Hale Bx-Minister Taylor on the Cuban Question | ‘The Three-Year College Course 

wy Cac The Results of the New York Elections | The United States in the Iron Market 

Geil, ‘Thain’ J. Morgan Currency and Banking Reform American Comic Opera 

Pres. Charles F. hwing 

Lady Henry Somerset Postal Savings Banks Hymns That Have Helped S 
These are scarcely half the timely subjects in this single issue. 
Frances E. Willard 

ames Ba 
L. M. Curry The Bookman” says in a recent editorial: 
y the wore” possibile intelligent account, com chronicle and comment, 
a Gace And in the same month the “ Outlook’s” editors write: 
the sound judgment, carefull weighed opinion, exact iad deli of the 
Woodrow Wilson 

Ex-Minis er William L. Scruggs Ae ry 
Prof, J. Serving Monet The first edition of this enlarged Christmas number having 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart 
Ripley Hitchcock been exhausted, a second edition is leaving the presses. 


Carl Snyder 


Rev. Josiah Strong 
Show. 0. Backaet Seoed Subscription price, $2.50 per year. Price on all News-stands, 25 cents. 


Henry C. Adams ‘ 


Pres. Henry Wade Rogers : 
Prof. Harry Pratt Judson USE THIS COUPON. 


Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D. 
Prof. Mark W. Harrington 


Sytvestes: Address THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin 
Henry D. Lloyd : 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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The Students’ Series, with notes by Bennett......... 


de Amicitia. Leach, Shewell,& Sanborn, Boston. pr 


J. A. M. PASSMORE. 


John A. M. 
spent his boyhood days on a rugged farm 


He began teaching school at sixteen years 
of age, and later took a four years’ course 
in the scientific department of the state 
normal school at Millersville, after which 
he taught for several years at Pottsville. 

In 1877 he was nominated by the Repub- 
lican state convention of Pennsylvania 
for auditor-general, over the Hon. Howard 
J. Reeder, by a vote of over two to one. 
He has been actively interested in politi- 
cal matters ever since he _ reached his 
majority. He resided in Pottsville for 
twenty-six years. He removed to Phila- 
delphia in 1886, and, during his first week's 
residence in this city, was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Friends’ 
) Home for Children, a position he still holds 
» with credit to himself and profit to the in- 
} stitution. Mr. Passmore served three 
years as atrustee of the state normal 
m= school at Millersville, and afterwards of 
» the state normal school at Kutztown, and 
» has recently been appointed by Governor 
» Hastings trustee of the Asylum for the 
» Chronic Insane, at Wernersville. 

4 He read law while a resident of Potts- 
= ville, wasadmitted to the Schuylkill county 

' bar, and has also been admitted to practice 
in the supreme court of Pennsylvania, but 
» he preferred a more active life than that of 

law. 
o Mr. Passmore is a life member of the 
» Historical Society of Pennsylvania, State 

' Teachers’ Association, Association of 

=e 6Friends’ Home for Children, and of the A. 

| Y. M.; also a member of a number of 
me Other patriotic and benevolent orders, and 
=e 2 member of the Union League of Philadel- 

= phia. He was very frequently chosen as a 
me representative of his party in Schuylkill 
fee county as a delegate to Republican state 
™ conventions, was a delegate to the Repub- 
® lican national convention in 1884 that 
= nominated Hon. James G. Blaine for the 
presidency. 

Upon the organization of the American 
Book Company, he took a position with 
them, with his headquarters in Philadel- 
phia, although his territory was in East- 
ern Pennsylvania and the state of Mary- 
land. How well he has served his firm is 
best attested by the fact that he has been 
appointed to the sole charge of that great 
company’s interests in the city of Philadel- 
phia. 


‘* With the aid of a wheel,’’ remarked the 
party. who had hitherto done most of the 
om talking, “I can cover more ground than by 
oe any other means.” The party who had 
me lost both legs and arms demanded excit- 
edly: “Did you ever try dynamite?’”’—De- 
troit Journal. 


e At the End of Your Journey you will find 
5 ? it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42a Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. @ 
’ Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, 81 O© per Day and Upwards. 


422% 224242462 4244244 2ead 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always suppliec 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
A dcdresa TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Sameraet Si reet. Roator 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 

dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
ta public effort, would like to teach Physiology ip 
summer schools or institutes. 


Passmore was born and | 
at $1.00 a year, 
in Southern Chester county, Pennsylvania. | 


Address WinsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
— Since becoming a monthly, published 
Harper’s Round Table 
makes a most attractive Christmas gift for 
young people. The number for December 
con‘ niins two Christmas stories, as well as 
contributions from Stanley Weyman, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Albert Lee, and other 
popular writers. In the January number 
there will be a notable article by Henry 
M. Stanley, the African explorer, describ- 
ing his ‘Battle with the Bangala.” 


—One of the most attractive and valu- 
able publications of the season is the cur- 
rent Harper’s Weekly, a sumptuous 
“double” Christmas number, to be sold for 
twenty-five cents, containing contribu- 
tions from such writers as Mary E. Wil- 
kins, John Fox, Jr., John Kendrick Bangs, 
E. S. Martin, Carl Schurz, E. F. Benson, 
and Howard Pyle. The cover is orna- 
mented with a beautiful design in colors 
by Maxfield Parrish, and illustrations are 
furnished by F. S. Church, Howard Pyle, 
W. T. Smedley, W. A. Rogers, Peter New- 
ell, Frederic Remington, and E. P. Upjohn. 


MAGAZINFS RECEIVED. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Decem- 
ber; terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia. 

The Overland Monthly for December; terms, $1.50 
a vear. San Francisco. 

The Woman's Home Companion for December ; 
terms, 50 centsa year. New York. 


THE FIRST CALL TO CHATTANOOGA. 

The meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, February 22-24, 1898. The 
morning and evening sessions will be de- 
voted to regular discussions, and the after- 
noon sessions to conferences on important 
subjects. “The Mission of the Element- 
ary School,” Township High School,” 
“Vacation Schools,” and “Continuous Ses- 
sions at Normal Schools” are among the 
topics which will be discussed by experts 
from the superintendent’s point of view. 
“What can child study contribute to the 
science of education?” is a question that 
will be treated with a view of ascertaining 
the limits of the services that may be ren- 
dered by investigations in this line. The 
aesthetic side of education will receive at- 
tention in a paper on “The Influence of 
Music and Music Study Upon Character,” 
and in an address by Dr. Harris on “The 
Value of the Tragic and the Comic in Edu- 
eation.”” Governor Robert L. Taylor, one 
of the famous orators of the South, will de- 
liver an address of welcome. The famous 
Dr. Scovel of Wooster, O., has promised an 
address on ‘Realizing the Final Aim of 
Education,” 

State Superintendent Grace E. Patton 
has agreed to organize a conference of 
state superintendents. The Herbart So- 
ciety promises an interesting programme 
for its sessions. The afternoon confer- 
ences will take up “School Hygiene,” 
“Promotions,” and “The Improvement of 
Our Common Schools.” A youth who 
passes through the elementary schools, the 
high school, the college, and the profes- 
gional school enters his profession in 
America two or three years later than if he 
had studied in the schools of England, 
France, and Germany; and it is hoped 
that these conferences will bring to light 
some causes of this waste of time and 
effort in our schools. 

The hotels have agreed to make the 
usual reduction in rates. The Southeast- 
ern Passenger Association has adopted a 
rate of one first-class fare for the round 
trip to Chattanooga, and favorable rates 
are expected from the other passenger as- 
sociations. The views of scenery from 
Lookout mountain are unsurpassed. The 
municipal authorities of Chattanooga are 
taking steps to provide for the superin- 
tendents and educators who will attend 


Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
personal equation is becoming more and more recognized in the employment of teachers. Here is a letter 
The Wooi of Malk I Publisher. Price. THE received this morning (December 16) from Principal Ottaway of asking fora teacher at to 
: e Wooing alkatoon Co Ee eee Ww a ace Harper & Bros., N. Y. 2.50| take the place of the preceptress we sent there twelve years ago. After stating the subjects, he says: * You 
Picturesque Sicily...... theses eseeenaeeeeeeeeeeennenes ] aton ‘“ o + 2.50 | clearly know the somewhat exacting demand in the matter of personality.” It is just here that Agency work is 
A Year from a Reporter's Davis. 1.50} Most important. If alla school needs isa teacher who is a college graduate, of three years’ experience, able to 
Spamish McLennan 1,50 | teach French, German, and geometry, it can elect her upon her presenting proofs of all these qualifications. But 
Selections from Washington, Lincoln, and Bryant.. Nightingale. Ainsworth & Co. Piiin> < when the school wants besides all thisa thorough ludy, accustomed to mingling with refined people, of high ideals 
Mastion iN Chapman. D. Appleton & Co., Boston. 5.00 syinpathy, cheerful temper, aglow with enthusiasm, and an inspiration as well as a model, it can’t be sure o 
4 Gre 4 1€in from statistics or letters, or even from a to have all these things when you first meet 
Memory and Its Cultivation...... 140 
personal interview. How manyateachersee 40h 4 her: beg ye 
y ns ierand when she begins work, and yet proves 
New Letters of Napoleon I, Loyd, fect f: 
Harold. the L tthe S K Lytt I ‘ . “. a perfect failure. The manager of this Agency was a principal once, and was sent by his board to New York to hire 
arold, the Last of the Saxon Kings...... ..... ese: tton. nginans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1.50] a preceptress. He founda woman who seemed to be everything desirable; she was bright, quick, pleasing, well 
OL chev acfarlane. ‘ “ “ 1.50 | educated, of abundant experi nce, and seemed to have the best of ideas onschool management. He took her back 
Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education....... Spalding. A.C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago. 1,00} With him, and within a fortnight had cause to rue the day he ever saw her. There was something about her that 
beds Taylor. “ “ 1.2 provoked discord wherever she was, so that a school in which discipline was hardly ever thought of because all 
Christ anity, the World Religion. ................... —— “ 150 tegethes to got by the net it had alw been so 
indians and Pioneers (Ed.) by Dutton................ Hasard. The Morse Company, N. Y. “20 er she was; had ooked up her recor¢ , a8 an Agency does, nsteac of depending on T 
af Smith. Wm. Beverley, Harison, N. Y. “28 his yedgment ata single interview, he would hav NOP TION 
Specimens of the Pre-Shakesperian Drama. Vol. II. Manly. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.40 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Campaigning with Porter. Century Company, N.Y. 3.50 
A History of the Papacy. New edition in6 vols.... Creighton. Longmans, Green, & Co..N.Y. 12.00 ] 101 Auditorium Building, 
Hubbard, G, P, Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 10 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


_4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


you should write to the 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


' C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Pea- 

con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 

Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 

Telephone 2277. Established 1893... 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(formerly called ‘The Beacon Teachers’ Agency,’’— no change in management). 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Twe Teachers’ Co-operative Association of WN, £, °° sr., 


Telephone, Boston 2981. BOosToNn. 
Send for Manual. | positions. | F, B. SPAULDING, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppites Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtainin 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


Wi n 4 h i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


, in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


Western Office, 
WM. F. JARVIS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, Manager. 


FOUR $2,000 PosiTIONWs 


FILLED BY TEACHERS 
Personally Recommended. 


Teachers Wanted Constantly, “27” for Stamp. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. ¥. City. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Must have more good teachers. One half of our 
calls, last month, found us without 
suitable candidates. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 Kast 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
achools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school property. 
Established 1880, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


WANTED, 


To correspond with teachers and employers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
@achers Wante 
filled vacancies in 17 states. Operate in every state. 


(2iat year.) ST. Louis. Mo. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, weer CORBFRPOX DING WITH ADVERTISERe 
H.N. ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203,Memphis, Tenn, viease mention this Journal. 


SHE HAD PROOF. 

“What is an average?” asked theteacher, 
The class seemed to be posed, but a little 
girl held out her hand eagerly: ‘Please, 
it's what a hen lays her eggs on.’ Be- 
wilderment followed, but the mite was jus- 
tified by the lesson-book, in which was 
written: “The hen lays 200 eggs a year on 
an average.” 


MISCELLANEUUS. 

This story is told by Sir William Har- 
court. During a recent session of parlia- 
ment, he feund himself in view of a speech, 
and went into the stenographer’s room to 
dictate one. A young lady at a typewriter 
took down his eloquent sentences, and just 
as he wound up his short but glowing 
peroration she burst into tears: “Would 
you mind saying that over again?” she 
sobbed, plaintively, “I forgot to put any 
paper into the machine.” 

An Opportunity You Now Have 

of testing the curative effects of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, the most positive Cure for 
Catarrh known. Ask your druggist for a 
10-cent trial size, or send 10 cents, we will 
mail it. Full size, 50 cents. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 

My son was afflicted with catarrh. I in- 
duced him to try Bly’s Cream Balm, and 
the disagreeable catarrhal smell! all left 
him. He appears as well as any one.—J. 
C, Olmstead, Arcola, Ill. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 


the meetings a grand, good time. 


vertisement on second cover page. 
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EDUCATION. Vol. XLVL—No. 24. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


— AND — 
By HENRY B. CARRINGTON, U. S. A., 
PATRIOTIC LL.D., author of “The Battles of 
READER; the American Revolution, ’ etc. 
Or. Human Lib . ““ We welcome General Carrington’s book 
phy as one of the most valuable contributions 595 pages. 
ever made to the schools of our country. In 16 parts. 


Prose, from Various 
Ages, Lands, and 
Races. 


He has collected here the masterpieces of 
alllands. There are hundreds of gems of 
the first water that have sparkled for cen- 
WITH turies and will continue to flash the light $1.20. 

of eloquence to the end of time.” — Mew 


HISTORICAL NOTES. York School Fournal, 


Crown Octavo. 


By HENRY B. CARRINGTON, U.S. A., 
LL.D. 

This book is an abridgment of the Patri- 
otic Reader, and in addition to the finest 
patriotic selections, it contains programmes 
for special exercises for Washington’s Birth- 
day, Independence Day, Forefather’s Day, 
etc. 


COLUMBIAN 
SELECTIONS 


416 pages. 12mo. 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


By CHARLES Morris, author of “ Half- 
Hours with the Best American Au- 
HISTORICAL thors,” ** Tales from the Dramatists,” 
etc. School Edition. 
TALES; This series consists of six volumes as 
0 follows: AMERICA, ENGLAND, GERMANY, 

FRANCE, GREECE, and ROME. 
The Romance of Within these books may be found the 
Realit scenes of those romantic and eventful in- 
eallly. cidents which form the pith of the history 
of the six nations whose names the volumes 


bear. 


I2mo. 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the 
World. 


LATEST EDITION. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology. 

LATEST EDITION. 


Complete in one imperial 8vo volume. 
Reduced one-third in price. 


In one imperial octavo volume. 
Reduced one-third in price. 
In sheep binding, $8.00, net. 


In sheep binding, $8.00, net. 


Send for List and Prices of Approved Text- Books. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch 8t. 


PA PP DDD PPP 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


A book of 40 pages, which teaches punctuating rapidly 
by example. Many people who have studied English, 
Latin, and Greek grammar are very careless and slov- 


HOW TO SEE THE POINT 
AND PLACE IT : enly punctuators. This book is indispensable to all 
Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time, 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. are soon forgotton. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St,, N. Y. 


A COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 


By LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 
Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 

A “‘ parallel course”’ is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus ge to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
oe pa involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 

R. H. THURSTON, A. M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 

recisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whoie 
reatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 


Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts. &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Wiimerals, Becks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 


\\\\\ 
Wid 


one-half the usual 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with | ~ fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
mht for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
¥o.: pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. BOWELL 
6ow G13 17th St., N. W.; Washington D. ©. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of moe £ including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
prac'' al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

Gy” Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

. CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
oow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers. Position in New England Wanted. 


A well-known commercial teacher, penman, 
accountant, and special student of pedagogy of 


LO 

UNIVERSITY New England for next year. 
An ormati ate correspondence invited. 

PUBLISHING COMPETENT, 

COMPANY Yorke) Faucational Instituticns. 


43-47 East 10th St., Care of Journal. 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


’ Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjee) 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


Cortina’s Self - Instructor. 


In 20 Lessons. 
Yr ench Cloth : FRANK W. HALE, General Mor., Franklin 8q., Boston 
English. Each, $1.50. 
COLLEGES. 


French, specimen copies of Books I. and II. (8 
sessons), 30 conte. Other text and imported sPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for“ CorTINA LIBRARY. 

(ORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CoRTINA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 
St., New York. eow 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges'and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


‘ wishing to qualify themselves for 
TEACHERS better positions should write for an. 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence Selicou| 

ving courses for Home Study leading to degrees of bL.s., 
.8., Ph. B., Ph. D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians, 


ae ys and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MOKLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-reside:t 
courses in College and University subjects for those wii 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For ot rsaddress 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division Bb), The Corre 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, llis. (w) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


cH CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 


Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 


5206+ Sduddbuku: ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
Qshrere ‘ approved methods. For circulars apply to 
Miss Juuia E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 
MASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
Sele for the advancement of art education, and train. 
. ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
n 
; school, Newbury, corner o eter St., n. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 


By BODENHAUSEN. 
, Mass. 
Printed on heavy paper for framing. address the 


Principal, w . Beokwirts. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WesTrixLp, Mass 
At the suggestion of our subscribers we have S ; : 


For both sexes. 


printed a limited number of copies of the Ma-| Yor catalogues address 

donna, which was given as a supplement with the CHARLES 5. CuAPru, Principal. 
JOURNAL of December 2, on very heavy paper TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusurRe, Mass. 
suitable for framing. For both sexes. For catalogues address 


While they last we will send them to any 


address securely packed in a tube at 15 cents 
ATION BY MAIL 


each, postpaid. 
Thorough instruction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING (0, A 
3 SOMERSET, StT., Boston, Mass. book-keeping and 
business, shorthand,sci - 


|| | ence, journalism, lan- 
Oratory in the Public Schools. STUDY) architecture 
surveying,drawing;civ- 
By PERCY JEWETT BURRELL, B.O. | Fi il, mechanical, steam, 
Price, postpaid, 10 cents. electrical, hydraulic, 
This treatise commends itself to our educators. municipal, sanitary, 
Read it. Oratory should be added tothe curricu- railroad and structural 
lum of public schools. engineering. Expert in- 
MR. BURRELL is prepared to give instruction. structors. Fifth year. 

Seng for Circular. Fees moderate 
Address J.E. FARWELL & CO., Publishers, tree 
45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. State subject in which 

‘a interested, 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, (Ine. 
61 Seeond National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS’ 


WINSHI AGENCY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


A Great Magazine Offer! 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS FOR 1898 THROUGH US AND SAVE MONEY. 


Publishers’ Our Price 


We will send Price. for both. 

Harper’s Monthly, . . $4.00 $5.65 

h 

Harper's Weekly, 4.00 6.85 
of Education - Scribner's, 3.00 5.15 

Atlantic Monthly, . 400 686 
one year Popular Science Monthly, . 500 7.16 


Lippincott's Magazine, »« 800 490 


and either 
New England Magazine, . 8.00 6.00 


Periodicals named Current History,. + + + 150 3.50 

Great Round World, . =. . 2560 4.00 


In ordering more than one periodical with the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION subtract the pric 
of the JouRNAL, $2.50, from the combination rate in every case except one, 
We have only given you a few examples to show how you can save money by ordering y«' 


magazines through us. 
If you want a periodical not mentioned in the list, write us and we will quote you spec" 


NEW ENGLAND PUBIISHING (CO., 


low rates. 


83 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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